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BLACKBURN COLLEGE scoot 


t ~ ition offering programs for those 
t 1ess. industry, law. medicine, 
e, et Located in south cen- 
jt ust north of St. Louis, Mo. Studs 
sash and ‘‘work plan Carlinville, tl. 





COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kan. 
. A co-ed, 4-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege that is fully accredited. Bachelor de- 
grees offered in Arts, Science, Music, Music 
Iducation. First college in Kansas to require 
College Entrance Board test score as one of 


Est. 1882 


Maryville College 
Founded 1819 
One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian. fully ac- 
Credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, Business Administration, Sciences. Pre-protes- 
Siona, training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
legiate athletics for ail. Write President Raiph Ww. Lioyd, 
Box B. Maryville Coliege, Maryville. Tennessee. 





re) Ta) : wer hy 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, 
tary & Secondary Education 
Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


Arts & 
Music, 
Elemen- 








the requirements for admission. 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
_Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 


TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed, 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B.. 
B.S B. Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest. reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE exec 


Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Music 
pha, me beng for teaching. business, law, engineering 
inistry. medicine. President J, Staniey Harker. 


Highest 
TL 1, INC 1S ( (OL L EG E accreditation 
Phi R .- Kegee Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
-ering aw. medicine, ministry. so- 
ial go Ae. — hing and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
iMlinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


Presbyterian 
Stresses the 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


collegiate athletics 
TRINITY 


“America’s most mod- 
“4, ern university cam- 
Aeflas - y 

pus. 


President 
an Antonio, 


James Woodin Lau 


Trinity University Texas 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
MACALESTER in Minnesota’s Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
in the land of 10,000 lakes. 
Harvey M. Rice, President 


} Me 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Ray d C. Ranki Presid Greeneville, Tenn. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer, Humanics. and 3- 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses. 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 
Cuperior. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


DUBUQUE, IOWA GAYLORD COUCHMAN, PRES 


> 











U L S Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated an 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 


—a business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas 
ters, doctor of education degrees 

—_ Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
WR Director of University of Tulse 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklchome 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "ox 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully At 
credited Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-@i 
gineering. pre-ministerial, and others “The Friendly 
College.’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa 








Women’s College 


WILSON 





A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa, 





Coeducational Preparatory 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 

> , Coed. Grad 9-12. College prep. 
AC ADE MY agriculture. business. Reuse oe- mu- 
sic. All students in work program. Workships. schol- 


arships. Mod. rate. Historically Presbyterian. Catalog. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducationa!l. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports. golf, Competitive 
scholarships. Camp ummer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Sutera, Md. 





Founded 
1780. 





Preste terian 
Est. 1744 





Boys’ Preparatory 


— 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor. how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 124th vear of character buiid- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 
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30¢ a day pays for 
a postage meter 


Is it worth 30¢ a day to get rid of those 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps that stick 
together, get lost, run out when you need 
them? Plus messy stamp sticking, and 
keeping a locked up stamp box? 

Is it worth 30¢ a day always to have 
the right stamp, and enough postage? 
A meter will print your postage as you 
need it for any kind of mail—directly 
on the envelope, or on gummed tape for 
parcel post. Print your own small ad, 
too, if you want one; seal as well as stamp 
envelopes. Mailing is easy, fast, efficient. 
And anybody can use a meter. 

You buy postage, as much or as little 
as you like, by having the postoflice set 
the meter for the amount. Your postage 
in the meter is protected from damage, 
loss, misuse; and automatically accounted 
for on visible registers. And metered mail 
needs less handling in the postoffice, can 
often get on its way earlier. 

The DM, desk model meter, is made 
for the small mailer, like this druggist. 
Users like the DM for its convenience; 
one-third average less than $1 a day in 
postage! Power models for larger mailers. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send 


for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of new postal rates, 
with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 








as 


RAS Dis PI 


Larger electric models 
stamp and seal up to 175 
letters a minute. 


ad 
Prrney-Bowss, Inc. (8 


a Pitney-Bowes ; 
= POSTAGE METER 8388 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . .. Send free O Of ete dienot to: 
139 officesin U.S. and Canada. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Name _________________ 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 388, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address. 
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LETTERS 





‘My Japanese Summer’ 


« Ellsworth E. Jackson, Jr., in an other- 
wise fine report on his nine weeks in 
Japan (P.L., June 1, 1960), expressed 
the conviction that “the thirty-five pas- 
tors strengthened the Church’s mission 
in the island nation.” This seems less 


of the nuns are too old to be teaching 
and that lay instruction is usually interior 
because the Roman Catholic schools pay 
less than the public schools. . . . 

I do not object to paying greater 
school taxes to include educating Roman 
Catholic youngsters in our public 
schools, but please give us some means 


He 
| 


significant to me than the stimulating 
effect which the New Testament-type 
Japanese Church must have had upon 
thirty-five pastors of sophisticated Amer- 


of stopping the insidious inroads that 
are being made to get public funds to 
support parochial schools by various 
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ican churches. . . . 

Considering the spiritual testings of 
these times, perhaps the Mukai-Gawara 
Church is more an elder brother to First 
and Central Church than vice versa, as 
one of the author's polite Japanese 
friends put it. —Epwarp O. PooLe 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Port Kennedy, Pennsylvania 


« The officers and teachers of the Sun- 
day school of Lakeshore Presbyterian 
Church, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, are 
especially interested in Ellsworth Jack- 
son’s article. . . . Since 1948, our children 
have contributed their thank offering to 
provide help for students in the Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary. This in- 
sures $200.00 annually, a year’s tuition 
for one student. We call our young man 
“our minister.” He writes wonderful let- 
ters to us. 

We hope that some other church 
school will provide a scholarship for 
Noro-san [the seminary student who 
served as Mr. Jackson’s interpreter], who 
is willingly sacrificing so that he can pre- 
pare for Christian service. . . . 

—CarriE Mae CLocc 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


Parochial Public Schools 


« I am always appalled when I read ar- 
ticles such as “Parochial Public Schools: 
Kansas Model” by Paul Blanshard /P.L., 
July 15, 1960]. As a Presbyterian 
strongly opposed to elementary and sec- 
ondary parochial schools, I wonder what 
individual citizens can do about this 
problem. 

Here in Milwaukee the Roman Cath- 
getting ...more and 
more crowded. A neighbor girl, in the 


olic schools are 


eighth grade, has never been in a class 
of less than sixty pupils with, of course, 
only one teacher. Only the very strong- 
willed dare to send their children to the 
public schools, where classes are limited 
to twenty-five to thirty pupils. Yet many 
Roman Catholic parents admit that some 


means such as bus transportation. 


—Mrs. Kari ABENDROTH 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sunday Evening Club 
« I feel that the Tuesday night activities 
of the Sunday Evening Club [“Welcome 
to Washington,” P.L., July 15, 1960] are 
contemptible. Every true Christian 
knows that card playing and dancing 
.. and a great many other things are of 
the devil. I do not believe that any group 
can serve Satan on Tuesday night, or any 
other night, and call itself Christian. ... 
It appalls me to see so-called Christian 
institutions openly and blatantly sup- 
porting sin and thereby courting the 
devil. ... 


—Ricuarp WILLIAM BLIESMAN 
Oskaloosa, lowe 


« What fun it was to see your article on 
the Sunday Evening Club of National 
Presbyterian Church. It was on an S.E.C. 
picnic that my husband and I met just 
six years ago July 5, and another S.E.C. 
picnic was our first date on the seven- 
teenth. Naturally, S.E.C. activities were 
important to us. The night we became 
engaged we went with an S.E.C. group 
to entertain patients in a psychiatric 
hospital ward.... Thanks for the fine 


article. —Mrs. Epwin H. SPorHEL 
Northridge, California 


A Son of University 
Of Pennsylvania 


« ...As an alumnus of the School of 
Medicine of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, along with Dr. Carl -Friedericks 
[medical missionary mentioned in John 
Peters’ article “The High Hidden King- 
dom of Nepal,” P.L.. June 15, 1960], I 
hope you will correct the statement that 
Dr. Friedericks is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins. He received his M.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1945. 
—AsuTon T. Stewart, M.D. 


Overseas Worker 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
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Labor Day, 1960: Message to the Churches 


The Reverend Raymond I. Lindquist, who wrote the 

Congo To Get Emergency Medical Care meditation, “t believe in God . . . ," is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hollywood, California. 
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Miles Martin children’s magazine Jack and Jill. 
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MEDITATION by Raymond I. Lindquist 





“believe in God...” 


... For whoever would draw near to God must be- 
lieve that he exists and that he rewards those who seek 
him. (Hebrews 11:6) 


MAN once asked me, “Why in the world should I 
believe in God?” I looked at him quickly to see 
if he meant it, He did. He was painfully serious. 

My answer was something like this: “First of all, be- 
lieve in God because of what happens when you don't. 
Life without faith is flat, stale, unprofitable—lost. 

“Then,” I added, “believe in God because of what 
happens when you do. Life takes on unity and mean- 
ing; it hangs together. You learn where you come from, 
where you are going, where you are now, and why. 
Faith is connection with God and energy from God. It 
provides a radiance which makes even pain bearable. 
It points the road to the only happiness worth the name, 
a free shaping of yourself to God’s pattern for you.” 

“That helps,” the man said, “but what, exactly, is 
the content of such belief? Too often, it seems to me, 
faith is a word we inflate with undefined meanings. It’s 
like the word God in a statesman’s address; it adds 
solemnity, but it is never defined.” 

| thought then of the language Christians have used 
since the middle of the first century, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 

To believe in the Christian’s God is to believe in a 
certain kind of God and do something about it. We can- 
not be like the soldier in the South Pacific who had the 
entire Lord’s Prayer tattooed on his chest, yet was one 
of the most profane men on the post. His affirmation of 
God was skin deep. It made no change in his life. 

When we truly believe in God, we surrender to him 
in faith, love, and obedience. We pray as Christ prayed 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, not forgetting the inev- 
itable “nevertheless” by which true prayer is always 
measured: “Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be 
done.” 

And this God to whom the Christian surrenders is 
Father. “I believe in God the Father .. .” He is Father 
because by faith the believer is born into him and 
adopted into his family. This is why we call people who 
have embraced the compassionate and atoning death 
of Christ “twice-born.” They were born first into the 
world by natural creation. Now they have been born 
into God by supernatural re-creation. 

To live apart from God the Father means to be a 
spiritually displaced person, a person unarmed against 
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fear and the anxieties of judgment, death, and empiti- 
ness. The young son of Dr. Shields Hardin of Orange, 
New Jersey, was asked to take the empty milk bottles 
out to the back porch. He came back at once, out of the 
night, and said, “It’s too dark to go out there without a 
father.” 

Further, our God is almighty. He has all the power 
there is. This power is never used for evil, nor is it with 
out logic. God does not make a lie the truth, nor does 
he let yes and no mean the same thing. Even God can. 
not cause a circle to be a triangle at the same time itis 
a circle. God is consistent with his own nature in the 
use of his power. 

And God limits his power not only by his justice and 
logic but by giving man from the start the opportunity 
to make his own mistakes. God gave man free will. To 
do this God limited his own will. This has been costly 
to God and disastrous to man. It cost God desired fel- 
lowship with his original creation, and it cost man his 
primeval innocence and ease as well as his unfettered, 
creative art. 

But the alternative to free will would have been 
worse. It would have made of man a machine grinding 
out with mechanical exactness a tasteless and meaning- 
less response to God. God wanted true persons growing 
in maturity to love him freely. His creatures become 
persons only through freedom. 

Finally, God is the creator of heaven and earth. He 
made all that is, and he made it out of nothing. No 
substance or spirit, no ideal form or shape, no mathe 
matical possibility, was present before God. Being God, 
he alone is from the beginning. 

Walking on the beach one evening, I stumbled on@n 
empty driftwood crate stenciled in Japanese and bear- 
ing the symbol of the rising sun. Although waterlogged, 
it smelled of dried salt fish. Did it come all that wet way 
from Japan unaided except by winds and currents, or 
did some steamer drop it? It did not matter. Here it was 
at my feet, a far-sent witness to a country I have never 
seen and yet one in which I believe. 

We have not seen God, but he sends us across time’s 
ocean much evidence of his love and justice, his cour- 
age and constancy. He is always creating the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, and we have only to pause— 
perhaps at dusk by some inner sea—to sense anew the 
splendor of the life we can experience in him through 
Jesus Christ. By faith we live in God, and by love he 
lives in us. 
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Hardship 
in the Valleys 


In the declining coal towns of West Virginia, United Presby- 
ferians are preaching —and bearing one another’s burdens. 
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A boy pedals his bicycle slowly down the single street of Blue Pennant, a typical West Virginia mining town. As miners are 
laid off and move away, the company-owned houses are boarded up (left), and ‘‘no trespassing” signs are posted on porches. 


sons. At the head of the valley was the mine which gave 
the town its name and only source of income. The men 
of the community, with encouragement from the 
United Presbyterian Board of National Missions; had 
erected an attractive brick church near one of the 
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combination grocery store and post office to 
describe what his town—Highcoal, West Vir- 
1e ginia—used to be like. Strung out along a narrow valley, 
Highcoal once had a population of more than 500 per- 


— J= D. Morton, sixty, walked outside his small 
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Hardship 
in the Valleys 


CONTINUED 


Mine superintendent Dennis Mooney, a member of Montcoal 
Presbyterian Church, says, “Unemployed miners who want to 
leave are often frightened by cities, where neighbors don’t 
look out for each other as we try to do in the mountains.” 


streams that tumble down the mountain. 

Two years ago, when the mine closed, ev>vthing 
changed. Families which had been getting by on pay- 
checks from shortened work weeks had no cushion of 
savings and had to move from company-owned houses, 
Some houses already have been demolished; forty more 
are scheduled to be torn down. Of the nine families 
which remain, Mr. Morton says, several are delinquent 
in their rent payments and will have to move soon. 

The stream which ran beside the church has changed 
course, and during wet weather it cascades down the 
long flight of concrete steps. Windows in the church 
are being broken, but it makes little difference; for the 
church, like the community, is dead. 

Mr. Morton points several hundred yards away to 
breaks in the scrubby undergrowth where can be seen 
concrete foundations which are all that remain of the 
large tipple where coal was prepared for shipment. 
He swings his arm in an arc overhead: “That’s where 
the aerial tram used to bring the coal to the tipple from 
the mine on the opposite mountain.” 

Until it closed, Mr. Morton had in thirty-one years 
performed a variety of jobs in the mine. A widower, 
he was glad to add the one-window post office to his 
store. “Otherwise, I couldn’t make out,” he says. What 
will he do if the post office is closed? He remarks 
frankly, “I don’t know what will happen then.” 

There are thousands in the coal mining region of 
southern West Virginia with the same uncertain future. 
A statewide working force of 120,000 miners has been 
cut to 52,000 in a decade. The story is the same along 
a fifty-mile stretch of the Big Coal River, the area 
served by the West Virginia Mountain Project of the 
Board of National Missions. In 1950, 3,800 miners were 
employed in fifteen mines; now there are only four 
mines with 925 employees. 

Two reasons underlie the decline in coal mining. 
Competitive fuels have successfully invaded some of 
coal’s former markets, thereby reducing demand. Also, 
with the advent of mechanized mining, greater quan- 
tities of coal can be brought to the surface. by fewer 
miners. One mine near Whitesville, West Virginia, pro- 
duces more coal than ever with half as many men. 
The mine’s owners have invested an average of $19,000 
per miner in laborsaving machinery. 

Miners fortunate enough to be working earn nearly 
$35.00 a day, including welfare benefits. Not many 
miners, however, can count on steady employment. 
When a mine closes, there are no relief payments for 
persons physically able to work. Thus it is estimated 
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that in the Big Coal valley, half of the families earn 
less than $1,000 annually. 

It is among the miners and townspeople of this valley 
that the West Virginia Mountain Project has worked 
for sixty years. Itinerant Presbyterian preachers began 
forming congregations in the early part of the century. 
Later, a school was established at Colcord to teach 
mountain families better methods of farming. The proj- 
ect currently comprises fourteen churches and mis- 
sions, a few of which may have to be closed owing 
to the drop in population. The Reverend Jack Weller 
is director of a staff of nine men and women who min- 
ister to the congregations and direct the Christian 
education program. 

Laymen of the churches have an important role in 
meeting the physical needs of those who are unem- 
ployed. Members assist in distributing surplus food- 
stuffs at the former school, now a conference site for 
churches in the project. Others are in charge of dis- 
tributing the 8,000 pounds of used clothing shipped 
yearly by United Presbyterian churches around the 
country. The project’s chapter of United Presbyterian 
Men is helping to finance college training for five 
young people. Thirty unemployed miners and their 
families have been resettled through the encourage- 
ment of churches in the project and the generosity of 
congregations in a half-dozen cities in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 

Making a new home in a strange town—even when 
church members extend a welcome—is difficult for most 
mining families. “Coal mining is more than a job,” Mr. 
Weller states. “It’s a way of life. A mining town re- 
sponds to the rhythm of the shifts and to the whistles 
that divide the day into three eight-hour periods. 
Everyone speaks the language of tipples, tonnage, and 
man-trips. There is the bond of shopping in the same 
store and of sharing the same destiny. If one is work- 
ing, they all are; when a mine closes, they all are out 
of work. Men enter the mine with the camaraderie 
of those who face a common danger and realize that 
each one is responsible for the lives of them all. Every 
family grieves when a disaster occurs.” 

Despite the hazards of mining and the uncertain 
employment, the Reverend John Aalfs, pastor of the 
Colcord church, stresses that the spiritual problems 
facing miners are the same as those confronting anyone. 
“I remind my congregation that our only security— 
whether we're rich or poor—is our knowledge of God 
and his love for us. If we establish a firm relationship 
with God, we will not be overcome by our problems.” 
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Mechanic Clifford Richmond, a Presbyterian, has seen ma- 
chinery in preparation plant cut force from 23 to 7 men. 











Boys play in stream beside abandoned church at Highcoal, 
a flourishing town and congregation until the mine closed. 
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Ghost Church in a Ghost Town 


“MINE CLOSED” signs were posted around the tipple 
and lamp house at the Edwight mine the day before 
Thanksgiving, 1958. Thus a rumor of several months 
was confirmed. Mine equipment, including the town’s 
water system, was sold. Some families had backyard 
pumps; others carried water from hillside springs. 
Residents received three months’ notice to move 
from company-owned houses on which they paid $2.50 
a month for each of four or five rooms. Because of 
having worked only two days a week, miners had no 
savings to finance a move to a distant city. Not many 
persons would rent to an unemployed miner. The Pres- 
byterian Church at Edwight, aided by other project 
congregations, helped resettle the families in most des- 
perate need. Today, all that can be seen of Edwight 
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from the church steps are foundations of homes, a 
vacant two-story school for 150 students, and the siding 
where empty coal cars are stored. 

At Nellis, forty miles distant, Presbyterian pastor 
Ronald Roberts is helping to hold together a town 
with similar problems. When the mine closed, the men 
found other jobs and were able to remain. Utilities— 
streets, lights, garbage collection, and a water system— 
were deeded to a corporation of residents. Lacking ex- 
perience, they turned to Mr. Roberts who, in turn, 
sought counsel from Angus Peyton, a lawyer and elder 
in the Kanawha Presbyterian Church in Charleston. 
After months of intermittent water and other services, 
the revived corporation holds the promise of prevent- 
ing Nellis from becoming another ghost town, 













Gene Daniel, an elder of the Edwight church, displays register showing attendance of six on final Sunday. Town is demol- 
ished; Mr. Daniel runs grocery store in nearby town, commutes to Charleston for courses so he can become a school teacher. 
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Mrs. Dexter Halstead, a deacon in the Montcoal church, helps Linda Davis try on shoes in second-floor storeroom. Churches 
in many states contribute clothing. Customers pay 5 to 25 cents per item; money is used to buy food for other families. 


Church Members Bring Hope 
To Those with None 


BRINGING HOPE to the hopeless is a daily experience 
for members. of the West Virginia Mountain Project. 
Doris Conkle and her family illustrate what is being 
accomplished. 

Her father was one of those who returned from va- 
cation several summers ago to learn that the mine 
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where they worked had closed. For two years he took 
whatever odd jobs he could to keep the family going. 
They were glad for contributions of used clothing from 
the project’s supply. Last year the Conkles were re- 
settled by the Doylestown, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 
Church. . 

In the meantime, Doris was graduated from high 
school at the top of her class. Winner of a scholarship, 
she needed more money. The project’s chapter of 
United Presbyterian Men collected $500 toward her 


Three of Mr. and Mrs. Denver Webb's eight children tend 
the steep hillside garden that yields 500 quarts of veg- 
etables. The project, which has resettled thirty families, 
is trying to relocate Mr. Webb, an unemployed miner. 
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freshman year and has continued to assist her. Dori 
a junior at Glenville (West Virginia) State Teachey 
College, also helps cover expenses by working arounj 
the campus. 

She was one of five students aided by the chapter 
who spoke at a recent meeting. Mr. Weller recalls thy 
Doris, a frequent public speaker, had to struggle 
control her emotions as she said: “My family and] 
owe so much to our church, which has given us th 
opportunity for a new life.” 








Teachers dismiss a church school class af Dry Creek. Sin 
many parents are indifferent to education, pastor 
encourage children to complete high school and, if post 
ble, college. Men’s group has created five scholarships 
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Rocking in a hammock is restful, but... 


The pattern of life is effort—even 


hen You Retire 


by Ada Campbell Rose 


In the early days of this century there was almost no 
one around who had retired from work while still able- 
bodied. Men had to work, in those days, as long as 
they could—which was often until they were taken by 
pneumonia, “the old man’s friend.” Those few oldsters 
whose constitutions gave them some extra years of 
what they called “borrowed time” were no problem 
to speak of, either to themselves or to those around 
them. Nowadays, those of us who are no longer pro- 
ductive to the economy number more than fifteen mil- 
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lion, and instead of fading from the scene, we make our 
journey into eternity by a sort of two-stage rocket: re- 
tirement—with some degree of activity—and then help- 
less old age, often marked by senility. 

As a society, we are still confused by the first stage 
of this phenomenon. In January, 1961, a gigantic White 
House Conference on Aging will convene in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the preliminary meetings already indi- 
cate that the planners are more sure of their purposes 
in helping the “aged” than they are with regard to the 
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“aging.” There seems to be room, in the midst of this 
stir, for an appraisal of responsibilities which the re- 
tired may assume in the first stage of their rocket ven- 
ture. 

A primary step in making such an evaluation might 
be that of clearing from the air any pretense that con- 
tentment will be enclosed in the envelope with one’s 
pension check. In talking to aging folk, numerous life- 
sized dilemmas may soon be uncovered. Retirement— 
like health, happy family life, or any other of life's 
good things—cannot change the fact that the pattern 
of existence is effort. That we are not meant to be 
totally carefree, at any age, is so apparent that it would 
be ridiculous to mention the matter here if so many 
retired people did not choose to ignore it themselves 
when they take to the typewriter. The conventions of 
retirement writing are becoming like those which char- 
acterize mimeographed Christmas letters, in which the 
season of good will and the tensions of our competitive 
society are both observed through reports that over- 
look failures and disappointments. 

One popular concept of retired living involves the 
fallacy that all a mortal needs in order to achieve con- 
tentment is to stake claim to a roof in an ideal climate 
and then snuggle under it. On this theory, a person 
who has come to a point where the stimuli of work no 
longer fuel his engine now proceeds to settle down in 
a place where his body never has to adjust itself from 
hot to cold or from cold to hot. 

Another misconception on retirement is that the busy- 
ness of active years can be replaced by hobbies. “You 
must get ready for retirement by developing a hobby,” 
goes one of the new axioms. How anyone can imagine 
that bird carving, orchid raising, or any other form of 
occupational therapy can take the place of essential 
work is incomprehensible, but the idea remains in peo- 
ple’s minds, 

A third roadblock in the way of honest thinking about 
retirement is what might be called the Grandma Moses 
viewpoint. Anyone can run his finger down a list of 
famous people and find the names of persons who at- 
tained eminence after they were sixty, seventy, or even 
eighty years old. One could also, by diligent research, 
determine that a proportion of such characters had 
been left handed, but that would hardly mean sure 
success for an equal percentage of others in the same 
age brackets who happened to be so endowed. 

But what happens after this artificial scenery has 
been removed? If a retired person is not to depend on 
physical comfort, on recreation, or on the hope of 
becoming something he never was, what is to be his 
goal? 
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Positive ideas are not easy to formulate as general. 
ties, since age does not wither the infinite variety found 
in either men or women. But, with an increasing num. 
ber of people over sixty-five in the American popuk. 
tion, a few rules which seem applicable to the wit 
situation are emerging. Undoubtedly the first of thes 
is that the need for direction on the way downhill j 
just as great as it is on the way up. Certainly matur 
men and women should know, if anybody does, that 
happiness is not the chief end of man. Although this 
paper leaves to the theologians, and to readers’ imag. 
nations, the analysis of the difference between happi. 
ness and joy, it is evident that diminution of peak 
activity does not release responsible people from the 
obligation of leading disciplined lives. 

Fortunately, changing needs as we grow older ar 
met by changing satisfactions which are worth reaching 
for. There is a stupendous job awaiting every individual 
who walks for the last time out of that office, school, 
or factory. The job also awaits women whose produe- 
tive years have been occupied by domestic affairs, now 
becoming less demanding. This task is that of solving 
ahead of time, some of the problems which will come, 
in a very few years, to those now aging who will som 
be aged. It is important that the aging seize upon the 
task, not only because they need useful work to do, 
but also because they are the only ones who can pull 
this particular load. 


Painting is a pleasant pastime, but not everyone can be 
Grandma Moses. 
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Time was when an “elderly” person was a sixty- 
year-old, which meant that he might still be able to 
maintain himself; or, if he were so unfortunate as to 
be incapacitated, the next generation in his family was 
made up of young people, strong enough to carry out 
the job of caring for him. Not so any more. The elderly 
of today are in their late eighties, and in their nineties, 
which means that the kinfolk behind them, and re- 
sponsible for them, are in their sixties or seventies, 
people whose own waning energies hardly qualify them 
for providing someone else with total moral support. 

The very elderly of today, moreover, have never had 
the experience of witnessing senility as a general social 
problem. We can’t blame the old, old people of today 
because they never planned for this part of their lives; 
they never knew it would come to them. But the newly- 
retired of the present know what lies ahead, unless they 
are blind to their surroundings. 

Conceding that there are still families where a grand- 
parent or a great-grandparent fits into the household 
with ease, it nevertheless is true that care of the aged 
has become a real problem in many homes. Here is a 
woman of seventy-seven who has just suffered a stroke 
that has changed her whole personality. She was a 
gentle, motherly type, but is destined—thanks to mod- 
ern medicine—to live another ten years, and it is heart- 
breaking to hear her snarling at her family. There is a 
man who had a brilliant mind, but the circulation of 
blood in his brain is now so imperfect that he cannot 
remember the days of the week; he is miserable in this 
condition and takes to alcohol, making great difficulty 
for everyone around him. Here is an aunty whose eye- 
sight has failed, and whose major skill was sewing; she 
was normally a considerate, unselfish person, but now 
becomes so enclosed by dark loneliness that the uni- 
verse shrinks, and she is at the center of it, demanding 
constant attention. 

These things not only can happen to today’s retired 
men and women (and tomorrow’s, and tomorrow’s); 
they will happen to many of them. Often someone says, 
in approaching old age, “I only pray that I won't be a 
bother to anyone.” But numbers of people will be a 
bother, and the least they can do now is to try prepar- 
ing for the situation before it is upon them—because 
when the time comes, they will not be able to do any- 
thing about it. 

This is the big task which is set out for today’s older 
people, and a hard assignment it is, with few guide- 
posts along the way. So, if you are one of this fast- 
growing group, after you have left the desk, or the 
lathe, or the trading counter, after you have taken that 
trip you saved for, after the friends who are still in- 
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As a way of life, birdhouse building is still primarily for birds. 


terested in you have sifted themselves out from the 
rest, get ready to assume this job which has come with 
your present estate. You haven't quit work; you've just 
changed from a trade that paid money to one which 
will pay something else if you work at it hard enough. 

Does this concept of assuming new kinds of re- 
sponsibility in the aging years mean that the recrea- 
tional aspects of retirement need be abandoned? Must 
golf in the sunshine be ruled out in favor of the more 
serious missions of maturity? Are hobbies useless? Of 
course, these are silly questions. It is obvious that peo- 
ple of any age can help themselves and those around 
them by means of good times. But it does seem appro- 
priate for those who are getting along in years to view 
pleasure in its proper perspective. Even shuffleboard 
games can be of value, but only when they serve as 
recreational interludes, and do not become the basis 
of a career. 

Assuming that a man has left his “life work” while 
still retaining his intellectual faculties, his first specific 
adjustment may well be that of establishing a new 
routine in daily affairs. The chores he sets for himself 
need not be of great import; he can make sure, for in- 
stance, that he gets up at approximately the same time 
each morning—because he is going to help with the 
breakfast dishes. Then he will get the mail, come sleet 
or whatever; then read the papers; and so on into the 
day. Anyone, young or old, who has no definite pro- 
gram to cling to soon loses the feeling that he has 
anything to live for. Robert Frost once told a panel of 
newsmen that “the opposite of confusion is order,” and 
that he began ordering each day by making his bed. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“aging.” There seems to be room, in the midst of this 
stir, for an appraisal of responsibilities which the re- 
tired may assume in the first stage of their rocket ven- 
ture. 

A primary step in making such an evaluation might 
be that of clearing from the air any pretense that con- 
tentment will be enclosed in the envelope with one’s 
pension check. In talking to aging folk, numerous life- 
sized dilemmas may soon be uncovered. Retirement— 
like health, happy family life, or any other of life's 
good things—cannot change the fact that the pattern 
of existence is effort. That we are not meant to be 
totally carefree, at any age, is so apparent that it would 
be ridiculous to mention the matter here if so many 
retired people did not choose to ignore it themselves 
when they take to the typewriter. The conventions of 
retirement writing are becoming like those which char- 
acterize mimeographed Christmas letters, in which the 
season of good will and the tensions of our competitive 
society are both observed through reports that over- 
look failures and disappointments. 

One popular concept of retired living involves the 
fallacy that all a mortal needs in order to achieve con- 
tentment is to stake claim to a roof in an ideal climate 
and then snuggle under it. On this theory, a person 
who has come to a point where the stimuli of work no 
longer fuel his engine now proceeds to settle down in 
a place where his body never has to adjust itself from 
hot to cold or from cold to hot. 

Another misconception on retirement is that the busy- 
ness of active years can be replaced by hobbies. “You 
must get ready for retirement by developing a hobby,” 
goes one of the new axioms. How anyone can imagine 
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occupational therapy can take the place of essential 
work is incomprehensible, but the idea remains in peo- 
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A third roadblock in the way of honest thinking about 
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viewpoint. Anyone can run his finger down a list of 
famous people and find the names of persons who at- 
tained eminence after they were sixty, seventy, or even 
eighty years old. One could also, by diligent research, 
determine that a proportion of such characters had 
been left handed, but that would hardly mean sure 
success for an equal percentage of others in the same 
age brackets who happened to be so endowed. 

But what happens after this artificial scenery has 
been removed? If a retired person is not to depend on 
physical comfort, on recreation, or on the hope of 
becoming something he never was, what is to be his 
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Positive ideas are not easy to formulate as general. 
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Time was when an “elderly” person was a sixty- 
year-old, which meant that he might still be able to 
maintain himself; or, if he were so unfortunate as to 
be incapacitated, the next generation in his family was 
made up of young people, strong enough to carry out 
the job of caring for him. Not so any more. The elderly 
of today are in their late eighties, and in their nineties, 
which means that the kinfolk behind them, and re- 
sponsible for them, are in their sixties or seventies, 
people whose own waning energies hardly qualify them 
for providing someone else with total moral support. 

The very elderly of today, moreover, have never had 
the experience of witnessing senility as a general social 
problem. We can’t blame the old, old people of today 
because they never planned for this part of their lives; 
they never knew it would come to them. But the newly- 
retired of the present know what lies ahead, unless they 
are blind to their surroundings. 

Conceding that there are still families where a grand- 
parent or a great-grandparent fits into the household 
with ease, it nevertheless is true that care of the aged 
has become a real problem in many homes. Here is a 
woman of seventy-seven who has just suffered a stroke 
that has changed her whole personality. She was a 
gentle, motherly type, but is destined—thanks to mod- 
ern medicine—to live another ten years, and it is heart- 
breaking to hear her snarling at her family. There is a 
man who had a brilliant mind, but the circulation of 
blood in his brain is now so imperfect that he cannot 
remember the days of the week; he is miserable in this 
condition and takes to alcohol, making great difficulty 
for everyone around him. Here is an aunty whose eye- 
sight has failed, and whose major skill was sewing; she 
was normally a considerate, unselfish person, but now 
becomes so enclosed by dark loneliness that the uni- 
verse shrinks, and she is at the center of it, demanding 
constant attention. 

These things not only can happen to today’s retired 
men and women (and tomorrow’s, and tomorrow’s); 
they will happen to many of them. Often someone says, 
in approaching old age, “I only pray that I won't be a 
bother to anyone.” But numbers of people will be a 
bother, and the least they can do now is to try prepar- 
ing for the situation before it is upon them—because 
when the time comes, they will not be able to do any- 
thing about it. 

This is the big task which is set out for today’s older 
people, and a hard assignment it is, with few guide- 
posts along the way. So, if you are one of this fast- 
growing group, after you have left the desk, or the 
lathe, or the trading counter, after you have taken that 
trip you saved for, after the friends who are still in- 
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terested in you have sifted themselves out from the 
rest, get ready to assume this job which has come with 
your present estate. You haven't quit work; you’ve just 
changed from a trade that paid money to one which 
will pay something else if you work at it hard enough. 

Does this concept of assuming new kinds of re- 
sponsibility in the aging years mean that the recrea- 
tional aspects of retirement need be abandoned? Must 
golf in the sunshine be ruled out in favor of the more 
serious missions of maturity? Are hobbies useless? Of 
course, these are silly questions. It is obvious that peo- 
ple of any age can help themselves and those around 
them by means of good times. But it does seem appro- 
priate for those who are getting along in years to view 
pleasure in its proper perspective. Even shuffleboard 
games can be of value, but only when they serve as 
recreational interludes, and do not become the basis 
of a career. 

Assuming that a man has left his “life work” while 
still retaining his intellectual faculties, his first specific 
adjustment may well be that of establishing a new 
routine in daily affairs. The chores he sets for himself 
need not be of great import; he can make sure, for in- 
stance, that he gets up at approximately the same time 
each morning—because he is going to help with the 
breakfast dishes. Then he will get the mail, come sleet 
or whatever; then read the papers; and so on into the 
day. Anyone, young or old, who has no definite pro- 
gram to cling to soon loses the feeling that he has 
anything to live for. Robert Frost once told a panel of 
newsmen that “the opposite of confusion is order,” and 
that he began ordering each day by making his bed. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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LOS ANGELES 
MODERATOR 


Donald K. Toriumi, Sacramento- 
born Japanese-American, is 
elected moderator of largest 


presbytery 


by Rosert H. Heinze 


The Reverend Donald Kaoru Toriumi has begun a 
six-month term as moderator of Los Angeles Presby. 
tery, the largest in the land. Just fifteen years ago this 
summer, he concluded a thirty-four-month term as an 
involuntary guest of the United States Government at 
the Heart Mountain Relocation Center near Cody, 
Wyoming. The election of the first Japanese-American 
to be their presiding officer recalls for Los Angeles 
Presbyterians an era in which America was led to bun- 
dle up thousands of its birthright citizens and haul 
them away to places where sabotage would be out of 
the question. 

The new moderator, forty-five years of age, is the 
kind of Japanese-American called Nisei, which means 
that he was born in the United States. His birthplace 
is Sacramento. If he had been born in Japan and had 
come to this country, the designation would be Issei, 
His children, both girls and both pretty, are Sansei, 
which means third generation. They are: Karen, fifteen, 
born in the Relocation Center; and Janice, ten, born in 
Pasadena, where her father has been pastor of the 
Union Presbyterian Church since 1948. Mrs. Toriumi’s 
name is Sophie. She married Don in 1942, and is no 
stranger to the church he serves, because her father 
was its pastor for fourteen years before World War IL. 
It was a Congregational church then, and became a 
storage place for the belongings of Japanese families 
undergoing relocation. 

Relocation is not a subject upon which people dwell, 
for it is a subject which brings precious little joy to 
anybody involved. Mr. Toriumi is philosophical; he 
says, “We interpreted it as a war emergency situation.” 
He says it softly, and says it with a smile, but the 
Caucasian-American listener shifts uncomfortably in 
his seat. There was no cruelty involved. There was the 
mass feeding which goes with barracks life and which 
has been adequately described by many an American 
serviceman. There was barbed wire. There were 
searchlights. 

Heart Mountain was not as tough as the process of 
getting there. The point of assemblage and embarka- 
tion was Santa Anita Race Track, and the number as- 
sembled was 18,000. Some slept for a time in the stables 
before the journey to Wyoming began. Relocation had 
a basic effect on the Japanese-Americans, an effect 
which had two sides, like a coin. The effect was to break 
up the social patterns which made the Japanese a sep- 
arate entity in American life. On the one hand, this 
was good, in Mr. Toriumi’s view, because it opened 
the eyes of his people to the vastness of America. He 
now sees Issei ladies, who might be-expected to be 
very sheltered and timid indeed, flying across the con- 
tinent in jet aircraft. On the other hand, relocation 
broke up the tight-knit family system of the Japanese, 
and the parents lost their close control over their chil- 
dren. 
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Donald Toriumi was the only Japanese-American 
minister at Heart Mountain. Around him, the church 
people built a small community of Christian concern. 
After relocation ended, the instinct of most of the peo- 
ple was to return to the West Coast and seek to rebuild 
the life that once was. Authorities, however, encour- 
aged migration eastward, and the Toriumis were among 


Zeles thousands who went to Cleveland. After three years 
bun. there helping his people adjust to the new life, Mr. 
haul Toriumi took his family west, accepted a call to a Jap- 
at of anese church in Hollywood. From there he moved to 
the Pasadena Union Presbyterian Church, a congrega- 
the tion which wanted him badly enough to join the only 
cans denomination he was willing to serve. 
lace His insistence on being a Presbyterian comes, pre- 
had sumably, from the role the Presbyterians played in 


making the people of Heart Mountain their special 
wartime project. There were gifts and remembrances 
at Christmas. The concern thus shown came at a time 
when the people at Heart Mountain were not so sure 
they wanted to be identified entirely as Japanese or, at 


mi's the same time, purely as American, because it was, 
no after all, the American government which was supply- 
her ing them with barracks food, searchlights, and barbed 
IL. wire. Thus, Christianity and its Presbyterian manifes- 
pa tations emerged as something which did indeed count, 
ies no matter what else. 

There is pride of ancestry among Japanese people, 
ell, and Don Toriumi and his people will for generations 
to to come regard themselves as Japanese-Americans. A 
he hyphen is used to write it, but it is not a hyphenated 
a. idea. They are fully American in their intentions. They 
he are fully aware of their Japanese roots. 
in Moreover, they are mindful of their ministry to those 
he people who come from Japan every day in an age of 
ch immigration, tourist travel, and foreign trade. Donald 
an Toriumi has always known the common idioms for 
re casual conversation in Japanese, but has not had the 

formal fluency which would make him really Japanese- 
of speaking. This summer he had his third session at a 
a school conducted by the Board of National Missions 
S- on the premises of San Francisco Theological Seminary 
s in San Anselmo for the teaching of the language. A 
d year ago last May he preached his first sermon in Jap- 
anese, which means that he will soon no longer need 
k to import others to preach in the Oriental tongue. 
6 Japanese in ancestry, Japanese in ministry, Japanese 
$ in a trying time in America, Donald Toriumi was chosen 
| moderator for quite another reason. He is built into 
the life of Los Angeles Presbytery, for a long time in 


charge of youth work in Westminster Fellowship, and 
now chairman of the entire Committee on Christian 
Education. 

Issei, Nisei, Sansei and other American Presbyterians 
in Southern California think they have made a good 
choice of a man for moderator in 1960. 
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mer course in Japanese language at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary for pastors, including Donald K. Toriumi (right). 



































































Many persons played a part in the trans- 
formation of Kurt Peters, among them: 


his father, a cabinetmaker in Hamburg, 


















































Germany ; a criminal lawyer in New York; 


the owner of a Pulitzer-prize-winning 


Hik WAS 


Kurt Peters was thirteen years old when Adolf Hitler 
became Chancellor of Germany in 1933. The slender, 
blond boy lived with his parents, Frieda and August 
Peters, in an apartment house in the great seaport 
city of Hamburg. Life as a Nazi youth was exciting; he 
enjoyed the feeling of belonging to a “master race, 
the sound of martial music, the sight of flags flying. 

“I used to walk home at night, smelling the sea and 
listening to the sounds that ships make,” he says. “I 
was full of ideas of what was going to be done through- 
out the world because Germany had come to power 
again.” 

His father, a cabinetmaker and a Social Democrat 
all his life, would gently admonish, “My son, you may 
be right, but you must remember that there are other 
ways of living and other races in the world.” 

Kurt was unconvinced. During his winter vacation 
in 1935, he and a friend hitchhiked to the “Eagle's 
Nest,” Hitler’s mountain retreat above Berchtesgaden, 
to see the Fiihrer. The boys arrived on New Year's Day 
and were welcomed on the terrace. “Hitler asked me 
about my father, where I went to school, and what I 
was going to do when I grew up. It made quite an 
impression on me for some time to come,” Kurt recalls. 

As the glamour wore off, and as Kurt observed what 
was happening around him, he grew more receptive to 
his father’s quiet suggestion that he seek an opportunity 
to free himself from a government that was inspiring 
hate, racial prejudice, and perhaps even war. 

Since it was extremely difficult to leave Nazi Ger- 
many, the Peters looked for a way for Kurt to reach 
the United States without endangering himself or his 
family. A career that would take him to sea seemed 
the obvious answer. Finishing high school at seven- 
teen, Kurt entered a radio operator's school to prepare 
himself to serve in the German Merchant Marine. With- 
in a year Kurt became third radio operator on a German 
luxury liner specializing in Mediterranean cruises. The 
next year he was assigned to the “Monte Sarmiento’; 

instead of the rich international set} his passengers 
were 400 Jews being deported from Germany, Refused 
entrance at one country after another, they were finally 
offered asylum in Chile as the result of a letter smug- 
gled out to a friend by a passenger. 

“I lay in my bunk and cried like a baby,” Kurt says, 
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by Mary Seth 


“more convinced than ever of my father’s wisdom and 
of the ruthlessness of the ‘master race.’” 

As holder of an international radio operator’s license, 
Kurt was now permitted to select his ship. He chose 
a Standard Oil Company tanker on which he was sole 
radio operator. The ship left Germany in the spring of 
1939 and sailed almost all over the world. 

Kurt's carefully planned vocation achieved its covert 
objective almost by accident. “I can probably thank a 
flash-in-the-pan South American revolution for my be- 
ing in the United States today,” he says. “Anchored in 
the bay of Cartagena, Colombia, we waited forty-eight 
hours for the shooting to end before the oil could be 
pumped into the tanker, SS “Peter Hurll.’ This delay 
put us in New York on August 26, 1939, the night the 
‘Bremen’ secretly left with German nationals aboard. 
There is a very good chance that had I arrived earlier, 
I would have been ordered aboard. 

“Five days later war broke out in Europe. I was 
asked to resign my job, but was permitted to enter the 
U.S. under what is known as a sixty-day seaman’s per- 
mit; the company put me up at the Taft Hotel with 
other Germans similarly situated. As opportunities 
arose to return home, via Italy, Japan, or Russia, I 
would always step back, saying that family men should 
go first. Finally there was no way out any more.” 

According to international law, the oil company was 
obligated to take care of their men until they could 
be delivered to the port where they signed on. At 
Christmas it was decided to cut costs on the some 120 
German officers staying in hotels by giving each thirty- 
five dollars a week to live anywhere he chose. 

Kurt took an apartment in Astoria, Long Island, and 
began to attend English classes for immigrants given 
in a public school in downtown New York. Although 
English was required in German schools, and Kurt had 
translated Shakespeare and Dickens, he soon learned 
how inadequate his vocabulary was. 

Those first months in the United States were idyllic 
for the twenty-year-old German boy. He drank in the 
excitement and freedom of a big American city. At the 
same time he was an enemy alien in a new country. 
He did not know his status from day to day, and he 
was worried about his mother and father in Hamburg, 
with whom he had no means of communication. 
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It was a way of life entirely new to him. He found 
he could live well, even luxuriously, on the thirty-five 
dollars. Accustomed to walking, having hitchhiked all 
over Europe, Kurt walked all over New York. He 
walked from Astoria to the Battery and back to the 
Bronx Zoo. On week ends he took trips up the Hudson. 
He visited West Point and many New England states. 

A music lover, he went to the Metropolitan Opera 
three times a week, varying the fare with popular musi- 
cal shows. One night, after hearing Giovanni Martinelli 
in Aida, Kurt fell into conversation with an elderly man 
who turned out to be Henry Ayres Uterhart, a well- 
known criminal lawyer. “He invited me to visit him in 
his brownstone house on Fifty-first Street, apparently 
taking a liking to me because of his wife’s German 
background. We talked of many things; he helped me 
recognize the qualities of American life. Finally he 
thought my education should be furthered; he made 
it possible for me to attend Columbia University, where 
I concentrated on English, American history, civics, and 
government. I walked across the Triborough Bridge 
from Astoria to Columbia every day. 

“I don’t think there was anything left in New York 
in those two years that I did not see and absorb, and I 
came to love it with an unreasonable affection.” 

Kurt's pleasant life came to an abrupt end. Awak- 
ened by a sharp knock at 3 a.m., Kurt opened the door 
to find three six-footers pointing revolvers at him. 

“It was rather comical,” Kurt recalls. They had come 
after a dangerous enemy alien, and all they found 
was an English-speaking student who had spent years 
trying to escape from the Nazi regime. 

“They searched me for weapons and followed me 
while I dressed, even into the bathroom. Finally con- 
vinced of my harmlessness, they accepted my invitation 
to a cup of coffee, and we became friends before they 
took me to a police station and then to Ellis Island. 
My next abode was Fort Lincoln, an old army camp 
near Bismarck, North Dakota, which had been recon- 
ditioned to house German nationals until the war 
ended.” 

Although Kurt insisted he wished to stay perma- 
nently in the United States, nothing could be done 
through immigration because of his illegal entry status. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Around the world, communist enmity 
for religion continued to be felt: 


> TIBET—Publication of a report finding 
Communist China guilty of genocide in 
seeking to destroy the Tibetan people 
as a religious group was announced by 
the International Commission of Jurists. 
This body, with headquarters in The 
Hague, Holland, was founded in West 
Berlin in July, 1952. 

An inquiry committee of nine inde- 
pendent jurists under the chairmanship 
of Purshottam Trikamdas, secretary of 
the Indian Bar Association, submitted a 
unanimous 200-page report after a final 
meeting in Geneva, 

The committee found that the Chinese 
Reds had committed genocide against 
the Tibetans in that (1) they will not 
permit adherence to and practice of 
Buddhism in Tibet, and (2) they have 
systematically set out to eradicate this 
religious belief in Tibet. 

Furthermore, the committee charged, 
the Chinese Communists, in pursuit of 
their design in Tibet, have killed reli- 
gious personages because their belief 
and practice were an encouragement 
and example to others. They have also, 
the committee said, forcibly transferred 
large numbers of Tibetan children to a 
Chinese materialistic environment in or- 
der to prevent them from having a reli- 
gious upbringing. 

The committee said it was convinced 
of the fact that widespread killings had 
taken place which were unrelated to the 
suppression of the uprising in Tibet 
which began in 1956 and reached a cli- 
max in March, 1959. 

In addition to chairman Trikamdas, 
the committee comprised three Indian 
jurists and one each from the Philippines, 
Ghana, Malaya, Thailand, and Norway. 
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The Slow War Against Religion 


The International Commission claims 
the support of over 30,000 individual 
jurists throughout the world. Seeking to 
establish and protect the rule of law, it 
has published one report on Hungary 
and is preparing another on South 
Africa, 


> BERLIN-—Soviet Zone authorities re- 
fused an entry permit to Dr. Ernst Wilm 
of Bielfeld, president of the Evangelical 
Church of Westphalia, who had planned 
to preach at several East German cen- 
ters. The authorities gave as reason for 
their refusal the “tense political situa- 
tion” in East Germany. Observers said 
that they believed the authorities’ action 
was a retaliation against Dr. Wilm for 
his open criticism of the farm collectivi- 
zation program carried out in the Soviet 
Zone. 


> POTSDAM—Church-State relation- 
ships in East Germany are “still not sat- 
isfactory,” declared Dr. Walter Braun, 
general superintendent of the Kurmark 
district (Soviet Zone) of the Evangelical 
Church of Brandenburg and Berlin. Ad- 
dressing the traditional Kurmark Church 
Day rally, Dr. Braun scored communist 
attempts to “misuse the Church for po- 
litical and State objectives.” 

The superintendent reported an “ap- 
preciable increase” this year in the num- 
ber of youngsters who registered for 
Confirmation to profess their continued 
loyalty to the Church following partici- 
pation in communist youth dedication 
rites. 

As in the past three years, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID) and head of the Ber- 
lin-Brandenburg Church, was unable to 
preside at the rally. He has been barred 


by the communists from entering East 


Germany since 1957, although he has 
preached in East Berlin. Dr. Dibelius 
instituted the Kurmark rallies in 1927 
when he was superintendent of the dis- 
trict. 


> WARSAW-—Polish communist news- 
papers reported that a congress of atheist 
organizations from all communist coun- 
tries, which was held in Warsaw, in- 
cluded for the first time a delegation 
from Communist China, The congress 
was held to promote greater cooperation 
among atheist organizations and the fur- 
ther sharing of propaganda material. 


> ROME-—The Vatican Radio said the 
new constitution approved by Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia makes it clear that 
the government is pledged to work for 
a complete Marxist-Leninist materialistic 
and atheistic state while paying lip serv- 
ice to so-called freedom of conscience 
and belief. 

Adopted this summer, the constitu- 
tion, among other changes, altered the 
term “popular democratic republic” to 
“socialist republic.” The Vatican station 
said that under the new charter, the 
Czechoslovak authorities can compel a 
Christian to act against his religious be- 
liefs and morals, because one of its 
clauses says that religious beliefs cannot 
in any way provide an excuse for citi- 
zens’ not carrying out duties prescribed 
by law. 

It pointed out that so-called freedom 
of conscience in the country can be 
judged by the fact that although several 
bishops have recently keen released from 
prison, they have been forbidden to re- 
turn to their dioceses. Finally, under the 
new constitution, the Vatican Radio 
stated, the ancient cross that symbolized 
Slovakia in the national crest has been 
removed and replaced by the Red Star. 
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>» NEW YORK—Christians were urged 
by Canon John W. Pyle of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine to “strike a blow 
for Christ” by supporting the oppressed 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

“We must make commitments even 
though the risk is great,” Canon Pyle 
said in a service that marked the open- 
ing of Captive Nations Week—a national 
observance proclaimed by President Ei- 
senhower to underscore the support of 
the American people for those under 
communist domination. 

“Unless we take chances,” Canon 
Pyle continued, “we can never know the 
true Christian ideal. It is entirely right 
for us to launch out against oppression. 
As Christians we ought to have identifi- 
cation with those who run a great risk 
to exercise their faith.” 

Observing that the “very essence of 
a belief in the right thing involves risk,” 
Canon Pyle declared: “The most danger- 
ous thing we could do now would be to 
seek security and safety and forget about 
those in need.” 

Synagogues in New York and else- 
where also marked the Captive Nations 
Week with prayer services. 





Methodist Bishop Sees 


“Subversive” Ideas 


Methodist Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy 
of Los Angeles called on Protestants to 
“rally” and remove the “subversive 
teaching” propagated in churches. Ad- 
dressing the Southern California-Arizona 
Methodist Conference, Bishop Kennedy 
stressed, however, that he did not mean 
the type of alleged communist infiltra- 
tion with which critics have charged the 
nation’s Protestant churches. 

He said that “communist doctrine 
has invaded our churches” through such 
ideas as the tendency to adjust to, in- 
stead of attacking, social injustice; to 
place materialism above religion; to in- 
dulge in falsehood “if it serves the 
cause”; and to expound the view that 
churches should “deal only with the 
other world,” not with international, po- 
litical, social, and economic issues. “It 
is time the Church uprooted the subver- 
sive doctrine of adjustment . . . of doing 
nothing to upset the status quo... and 
recovered its prophetic note,” he de- 
clared. 

The “most distressing thing to me 
about religion in Russia,” said Bishop 
Kennedy, who visited the Soviet Union 
last year, “was the utter irrelevance of 
most of it.” He noted that “about all they 
can talk about -over there is mother, 
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Children in Chicago Heights, Illinois, gather around craftmobile of Presbyterian- 
related Jones Community Center. Vehicle, made by director Gene Siegler, houses 
materials for crafts and fours neighborhoods during summer. At right is volunteer 
Donald Ruhde (lowa State University) of Presbyterian Church, Manilla, lowa. 












home, and heaven,” instead of temporal 
affairs. 

“Imagine my distress,” he said, “to 
discover that this same subversive doc- 
trine has stolen into our American Chris- 
tianity. There are prominent laymen. . . 
in nearly every Church... who attack 
the National Council of Churches be- 
cause it dares to say anything about in- 
ternational relationships and the eco- 
nomic order.” 

Branding this a “Moscow-inspired” 
ideal, he said, “Life is a whole, and if 
any part of life is reserved for the devil, 
we have destroyed it all.” 


The Roman Catholic Church: 
The Duty To Guide 


Two American Roman Catholic pub- 
lications recently endeavored to clear 
the air in the controversy over whether 
the Church should attempt to control the 
political actions of its followers. 

The dispute was touched off in May 
when the official Vatican newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, said in a front-page 
article that the hierarchy has the “duty 
and right to guide, direct, and correct” 
Roman Catholics in the political field. 

While the article was aimed at the 
political situation in Italy, it laid down 
general principles which it said are ap- 





plicable in other countries. 

The Vatican City newspaper de- 
clared: “The Church which Jesus Christ 
founded as a perfect society with its 
hierarchy has full powers of real juris- 
diction over all the faithful and so has 
the duty and right to guide, direct, and 
correct them on the plane of ideas and 
the plane of action in accordance with 
the dictates of the Gospels and to the 
extent that it be necessary to reach man’s 
supreme end, life eternal.” 

Because of its possible influence on 
the Presidential race, the article received 
wide circulation in the United States 
and was commented upon by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

Our Sunday Visitor, influential Roman 
Catholic weekly newspaper, said that 
the Church does not try to “form the 
consciences” of its members on moral 
issues in political life. 

Archbishop Karl J. Alter, of Cincin- — 
nati, Ohio, writing in The Sign, was not 
quite so forthright. He said: “No Presi- 
dent of the United States, whether he 
be a Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or infidel, 
can nullify an act of Congress. If, as a 
Catholic, he is convinced of the immoral- 
ity of a specific law, he can take a passive 
attitude toward its enforcement. And 
thereby he violates neither his conscience 
nor his oath of office.” 
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On a quiet park lake in Westfield, New Jersey, Mrs. Peter Warfield is taken for a rowboat ride by her house guest, thirteen- 
year-old Carl Cassano of New York. The Warfields, members of First Presbyterian Church, were one of several dozen families 
in the area who entertained city children. Carl learned how to row last summer during his first visit with the Warfields. 


INE-YEAR-OLD La Verne Flanagan, 
N who lives in a multistoried New 
York housing project, walked into the 
spacious living room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Rugg of Westfield, New Jersey. 
Vernie, as she calls herself, looked 
around expectantly, then inquired, “Who 
lives upstairs?” The Ruggs, one of sev- 
eral dozen families in town who this 
summer invited New York children for 
a two-week vacation, explained the geog- 
raphy of the rambling three-story house. 

After dinner, Mrs. Rugg invited Ver- 
nie to help pull weeds in the garden. 
“Where's that?” she asked. Since the 
youthful guest had trouble telling weeds 
from desirable plants, Mrs. Rugg’s three 
children took Vernie on a bicycle tour 
of the neighborhood. First, however, the 
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inquisitive visitor insisted on walking 
barefoot on the lawn, something she said 
she had never done. Mrs. Rugg often no- 
tices Vernie on the back porch surveying 
the garden or closely scrutinizing some 
of the plants. 

These experiences are typical of those 
reported by families in Westfield and 
neighboring communities who for sev- 
eral summers have welcomed into their 
homes children from New York's less 
privileged neighborhoods. The plan was 
begun by the Presbyterian Church in 
Westfield and is now an annual project 
of the United Church Women. Metro- 
politan welfare agencies select the chil- 
dren; a New York newspaper pays their 
transportation to Westfield and many 
other towns in surrounding states which 


sponsor similar programs, 

For most children, the trip was their 
first experience in anything resembling 
the country. Wayne Richardson, eight, 
had never been fishing until he visited a 
pond with Mr. and Mrs. B. Franklin 
Thorne, members of the Willow Grove 
Presbyterian Church in Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey. He tried to keep the first 
fish alive by putting it headfirst into a 
paper cup filled with water. When the 
fish expired, he fed it to a neighbor's 
cat. The Thornes took Wayne and their 
children to visit an experimental farm. 
Unfortunately, the first cows they saw 
had been operated on and had a plastic 
“window” inserted in one side so that 
scientists could observe body functions 
It took considerable explaining before 
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Wayne Richardson, eight, climbs into 
the lap of his host, B. Franklin Thorne, 
a cartoonist, for lesson in drawing. 


Wayne understood that all cows weren't 
like these “plastic cows,” as he called 
them, and that pictures of cows he had 
seen were not of their opposite sides. 

The Thornes are among those who 
believe that inviting a child from another 
environment and often of another race 
is beneficial to their own children. “Our 
youngsters soon learned,” says Mrs. 
Thorne, “that Wayne had the same 
comic strip and television heroes as they 
did and enjoyed our plastic wading pool 
just as much.” 

Wayne didn’t wait until he left for 
home to express his appreciation. On 
one outing he spent the fifty cents he 
had carefully guarded since his arrival 
to treat the family to candy. 

—C.G.K. 
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Can You Qualify for a 
National Presbyterian College 
Scholarship ? 


Are you a communicant member 
of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A.? 





Were you in the top third of your 
class in the next-to-final (junior) 
year in secondary school ? 





Will you be graduated from sec- 
ondary school in either January 
or June, 1961? 





Do you plan to enter one ‘of the 
45 colleges related to The United 
Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. in September, 1961? 





If you can answer “yes” to these four questions you are eligible 
to apply for one of fifty (50) National Presbyterian College Schol- 
arships. These scholarships are competitive. They are awarded 
on the basis of scholastic ability, leadership and character. 
Awards ranging up to $1000 are made for one year only but 
may be renewed if a superior record at college is maintained. 
These scholarships may be used at any one of the United 
Presbyterian Colleges in the U.S.A. 


e Your application must be received by the Board of 
Christian Education not later than November 12, 1960 


All students who are qualified are urged to apply. 
Your pastor can supply you with an application 
blank—or fill in the coupon below and mail it to the 
Board of Christian Education. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Please send me an application form and full information about the 
National Presbyterian College Scholarships. 


Name 





Street 





a Zone State 




















Robert Walter, Ellen Solender, and Erica 
Kremen, volunteers from American 
Jewish Society for Service, place blocks 
for gym addition at Presbyterian Child 
Welfare Agency, Buckhorn, Kentucky. 


Jewish Students Aid 
Presbyterian Center 


“Help wanted: Jewish teen-agers and 
college students to work during summer 
vacations on building projects for other 
faiths. Salary, nothing. You must pay 
your own living and travel expenses.” 

This is the advertisement distributed 
every spring by the American Jewish 
Society for Service, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Last month its volunteers com- 
pleted a large portion of the renovations 
to the physical education facilities of the 
Presbyterian Child Welfare Agency, 
Buckhorn, Kentucky (the Reverend 
Robert G. McClure, director). 

Fourteen Jewish students from New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania en- 
larged a gymnasium and built a concrete- 
block shower room on the agency’s cam- 
pus. The students included members of 
the Orthodox, Reformed, and Conserva- 
tive branches of the Jewish faith. 

Camp directors, counselors, and ad- 
ministrative officers of the society also 
contribute their services. The society 
was formed in 1948 by Rabbi Isadore 
Hoffman, chaplain at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Henry Kohn, a New York at- 
torney. Mr. Kohn explains that the 
society was formed to encourage Jewish 
youth to aid persons outside their reli- 
gious faith. “We have traditionally cared 
for our own,” he said, “and we feel it is 
important to reach out and assist others.” 
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Paroled Prisoner 
Enters Seminary 


This month a short, prematurely bald- 
ing young man will enter Princeton The- 
ological Seminary to prepare for the 
United Presbyterian ministry. No secret 
is being made of the fact that Bill 
Sparks’s residence a few months ago was 
Moyamensing Prison in Philadelphia, 
where he was serving an eleven-and- 
one-half-month sentence for fraudulent 
conversion. In fact, newspapers from 
coast to coast carried the story of Sparks’s 
admission to the seminary, 

Bill Sparks left college in 1943 to 
join the army and was awarded the 
Purple Heart after being blown out of a 
tank in Normandy. After the war he re- 
turned to Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, to complete his education. 

“At that time I was an agnostic,” he 
says. He had grown up in Oak Lane 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, but 
now felt that Christianity “could not 
compete intellectually with Freudian 


psychology, pragmatism, and other phi- 
losophies I had been studying. To me 
Jesus Christ was just another good phi- 
losopher and moral teacher.” 

After earning his degree, Sparks be- 
came an elementary school teacher, Al- 
though he liked teaching and was good 
at it, he found the income inadequate 
and began working in real estate on the 
side. 

Finding real estate much more prof- 
itable than teaching, he left school work 
and set up his own business. “My main 
goal in life then was to make money. I 
became skillful in all the tricks of the 
trade, with little regard for the unin- 
formed buyer. I gave only lip service to 
the Golden Rule, and my income rose 
to more than $20,000 a year.” 

Finally Sparks overreached himself. 
He took $50,000 from his depositors’ 
account to make deposits on properties 
he wanted to buy and resell. He intended 
to return the money, but his plan mis- 
fired, and he was unable to recoup the 
misused funds. He was arrested and re- 
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Elisworth H. Augustus, president, Boy Scouts of America; the Reverend Franklin E. 
Gillespie; and Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Executive, were among partici- 
pants in United Protestant Worship Service attended by 35,000 of 55,600 scouts at 
Fifth National Jamboree this summer at Colorado Springs, Colorado. United Pres- 
byterian Gillespie, Board of Christian Education staff member, served as Chap- 
lain General of all Protestant chaplains. In addition to United Protestant Service, 
there were services for Roman Catholic, Jewish, Eastern Orthodox, Mormon, Lutheran, 
Episcopal, Church of Christ, Society of Friends, Unitarian, and Buddhist groups. 
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leased on bail. 

During the two years in which his 
trial was pending, Sparks worked hard 
and repaid $34,000 of the misappropri- 
ated money. Nevertheless he was found 
guilty and sentenced to prison. 

“When the big gate closed behind 
me,” Sparks says, “I was discouraged 
and ashamed, sickened by the embar- 
rassment I had caused my family and 
friends, and concerned for the people to 
whom I still owed money.” 

His wife, Jean, and their two children 
began attending the church to which 
Sparks had belonged as a youth. The 
pastor, Richard Armstrong, visited 
Sparks in prison. After many hours of 
earnest talk over the months, Sparks be- 
gan to see the way to “a new life to re- 
place the old, bad one.” He became a 
Christian and began holding religious 
discussions with groups of prisoners in 
the cells. Later he decided to become a 
minister. 

After serving eight months of his 
sentence, Sparks was paroled, and be- 
caine an assistant to the minister at Oak 
Lane Church. Now, at age thirty-five, 
he is determined to (1) pay back the 
rest of the money he mishandled and 
lost, (2) restore normal home life for his 
family, and (3) become a Presbyterian 
minister. “It’s too early to predict,” he 
says, “but perhaps I'll be a prison chap- 
lain. I know that many of those men 
can be brought into the Christian way 
of life, and I’ve learned to talk their 
language.” 


Labor Day, 1960: 


Message to the Churches 


The National Council of Churches, 
through its thirty-three constituent de- 
nominations, has issued its annual mes- 
sage for Labor Day. The 1960 docu- 
ment, entitled “We Can Work Together 
...to Serve God’s Will,” outlined sev- 
eral issues on which most Churches and 
most of organized labor agree. 

“Among these tasks we face in com- 
mon is the achievement of racial frater- 
nity with equal opportunity for each 
person to attain the fullest possible 
growth and use of his potential tal- 
ents.... 

“We face together the perplexity 
and challenge of a continuously chang- 
ing economic order which not only pre- 
sents new opportunities but creates ‘new 
insecurities. The causes of these insecu- 
rities are largely economic and social; 
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Catherine Marshall tells fellow Presbyterians 
“It happened to me 


..-Don’t let it happen 


to you!” 


An urgent message from the wife of the late beloved Peter 
Marshall, minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 


Catherine Marshall 
author of the best seller 


“To Live Again.” and expense, 


“Peter—to the surprise of all who 
had known him well—had left no will. 
Apparently he had thought that since 
he possessed little other than insur- 
ance, making me the sole beneficiary 
of that took care of the situation. If 
only he had known how much it left 
to be taken care of! Yet in thinking a 
will unimportant for those with a 
small or moderate estate, my hus- 
band was not unusual. I learned later 
that an estimated 70 per cent of 
American property owners die 
intestate. 

“The first business complication 
developed when Peter's checking 
account (we did not have a joint 
one) was frozen. Consequently, no 
money could be drawn out even for 
funeral expenses or immediate needs. 
All of the insurance policies were in 
a strong box at the bank. That box 
was immediately sealed by the bank 
under regulations, and it took three 
weeks before even the insurance 
agent could get into the strong box 
“to initiate the collection of death 
proceeds,” as the insurance term has 
it. 


“Then I learned that, under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, when a man 
dies without a will, after all the debts 
are paid, his widow receives one- 
third of his estate, his child or chil- 
dren, two-thirds. It was necessary for 
me to appear in probate court to post 


Church, Washington, D. C. These words from Catherine 
Marshall’s own great book published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company may save you and your family untold grief, worry 


an expensive bond and to be made 
administratrix of Peter’s affairs. 
Everything thereafter came under 
the jurisdiction of this court. Not 
even funeral expenses could be paid 
until the court passed on them... 

“The amount of cash in Peter's 
checking account at the time of his 
death was not large. Yet by the time 
the final accounting is made to the 
probate court, almost every cent of 
that original sum will have been 
drained away in legal and court costs. 

“When I discovered the amazing 
amount of red tape involved even 
with such a small estate, J almost ran 
to a lawyer to get help in making a 
will of my own. Not only that, but I 
began urging my parents and close 
friends to consider the same move, 
Though in my case there was little 
to leave anyone, I reasoned that the 
tiny sum involved in making a will 
might some day save many times that 
amount in fees for dealing with quite 
unnecessary legal technicalities.” 

As the Church’s agency to en- 
courage bequests in Wills, Life In- 
surance Gifts, Annuities, Gifts with 
income and Outright Gifts, the Foun- © 
dation will gladly mail you absolutely 
free, a timely informative booklet on 
why you should make a Will. Simply 
write for: “Your Will, A Mirror of 
Your Character” to United Presby- 
terian Foundation, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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but ... their solution must be found in 
part at least in a renewal and deepening 
of our spiritual lives. . . . 

“We share together a concern for civil 
liberties and the freedom of our institu- 
tions. .. . The must seek to 
guard against undue concentration of 
power anywhere in society; we look to 
the labor movement for the exercise of 
restraint in the use of its own power, and 
vigilance in preventing the abuse of 


churches 


power by others... . 

“‘We commend the leaders and mem- 
bers of organized labor responsible for 
certain specific and recent achievements 
in making far-reaching changes in racial 
and national patterns of employment, 
entering into agreements that provide 
creative adjustments to the mounting 
problems of automation, showing partic- 
ular concern for the problems of work- 
ers in the lower wage brackets, and 
raising the general productivity of our 


” 


economic order... . 


Christians from Korea 


Visit Grave of In Ho Oh 
After a tour of historic Philadelphia, 
Young Sik Yoo and In Han Kim, of An- 
dong, Korea, visited the grave of In Ho 
Oh in Old Pine Street (Third and Scots) 


Presbyterian Church’s historic cemetery. 


The two young Koreans were welcomed 
by Old Pine’s pastors, Donald M. Love 
and John H. Leitch, at a devotional 
service attended by many Korean Chris- 
tians. 

In Han Kim was an official delegate 
from the National Christian Endeavor 
Union of Korea and the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of Korea 
to the Pacific Area Christian Endeavor 
Conference held in Mexico City in Au- 
gust. Principal of Kyung An Christian 
High School in Korea, a Presbyterian in- 
stitution with 800 students, Kim is also 
an elder in his church. Before returning 
to Korea, Mr. Kim will make an observa- 
tion tour of Christian and public sec- 
ondary schools in the United States. 

Accompanying Kim and acting as 
his interpreter is a 1957 graduate of 
Kyung An High School, Young Sik Yoo, 
the school’s first graduate to study 
abroad. Later this month Yoo will enter 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at 
Cookeville, Tennessee, as a junior in civil 
engineering. 

In Ho Oh, a University of Pennsyl- 
vania student, was killed by a gang of 
teen-age boys two years ago while on 
his way to mail a letter (see P.L., June 
1, 1958). One of the murderers is await- 
ing death in the electric chair, three have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment, 
two received a sentence of five to twenty 


Young Sik Yoo and In Han Kim of Andong, Korea, knee! beside the grave of In Ho 
Oh, buried with Revolutionary War heroes in cemetery of Old Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church. The tombstone bears the words, “To turn sorrow into Christian purpose.” 
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years, one was discharged, and two were 
put on ten years’ probation. Pending a 
motion for new trials, two, convicted of 
second-degree murder, have not been 
sentenced. 

Also buried in Old Pine’s graveyard 
are Jared Ingersoll, a signer of the Con- 
stitution; George Duffield, old Pine’s 
first pastor and chaplain to the Conti- 
nental Army and the Continental Con- 
gress; and many officers who served in 
the American Revolutionary War (see 
P.L., May 26, 1956). 


Congo To Get 


Emergency Medical Care 


Three Presbyterian U.S. (Southern) 
missionaries—a minister, a doctor, and 
the doctor's wife, a nurse—have been 
asked to return to Leopoldville, capital 
of the new Congo Republic, to consult 
with United Nations and Congo Protes- 
tant Council personnel about emergency 
medical relief for the stricken country. 

In Leopoldville alone, more than 400 
Belgian doctors have been forced to 
leave, and there is not one doctor for 
the African population between the in- 
land capital and the sea, an area which 
includes the important port city of Ma- 
tadi. Before the Church’s 161 Congo 
missionaries evacuated, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Tinsley Smith, the physician and nurse, 
were stationed at the hospital at Mutoto, 
near Luluabourg, capital of the turbulent 
Kasai province. 

Already inside the city, at work on the 
same project, is the Reverend Alex Mc- 
Cutchen of Birmingham, -Alabama. 

The three American missionaries, with 
other UN and Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil personnel, are setting up an emer- 
gency medical dispensary in the offices 
of a Protestant bookstore and publishing 
house in the heart of the city. 


Connecticut Permits 
Parochial School Buses 


Connecticut’s Supreme Court has 
ruled that a 1957 state law allowing 
local school districts to provide bus trans- 
portation for parochial and private 
school children is constitutional. 

The decision came as a result of a test 
case taken to court by a group of resi- 
dents of Newton, Connecticut, a town 
which had voted to give free transporta- 
tion to pupils of a local Roman Catholic 
school. (Continued) 
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Stratford, Ontario, Canada, to play at 
the International Composers Conference. 

Dr. Harris conducted the first string 
congress last year in Greenleaf, Okla- 
homa, to help increase the number of 
young string instrumentalists preparing 
for the nation’s symphony orchestras and 
concert stages. He persuaded the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians to under- 
write the costs of a two-month summer 
school for talented students, to be chosen 
by competitive audition. 

During a visit last fall to Inter Amer- 
ican University, Dr. Harris and Dr. Ron- 
ald C. Bauer, university president, 
agreed that the next ten summer sessions 
should be held on the campus. A com- 


m) bined rehearsal and recording studio 

and 3 Be was rushed to completion early this sum- 

een The Reverend A. Frederick Huish (left) mer. 

vital and the Reverend Walter D. Bowen re- In June, the students began their 

sult cently began their copastorate at Tioga study by an interview with eighty-three- 

tes- United Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, year-old cellist Pablo Casals and by at- 

ncy first interracial ministry in that city. The tending the final performance of the 

try. congregation of 500 was formed by merg- Casals Music Festival. By the end of the 

400 ing Tioga with McDowell Presbyterian summer students and faculty of the Con- 
to Church, where Mr. Bowen had been pastor. gress had given eighteen performances 
for throughout the island. 

in- 

ich Connecticut is the third state in recent 

Aa- months which has considered the school High School Becomes 


1go 


bus question. Its decision to permit 
school districts to operate buses for all 
school children represents a middle 
ground between the action of New York 
State, which requires such buses, and 
that of Maine, where only public school 
children may legally be transported (see 
P.L., July 15, p. 27). 


Puerto Rico: 
Summer Is for Music 


One hundred and two youthful mu- 
sicians from six nations of the Western 
Hemisphere returned home last month 
from United Presbyterian-related Inter 
American University in San German, 
Puerto Rico. 

For two months they had participated 
in the second International String Con- 
gress under the direction of American 
composer Roy Harris. The twelve-mem- 
ber faculty consisted of first-chair string 
players from symphony orchestras as 
well as concert artists. 

The music students, ranging in age 
from fifteen to twenty-one, studied, re- 


Church in Michigan 


The Lake City (Michigan) Presbyte- 
rian Church, organized in 1889 in a 
schoolhouse, recently moved to a new 
location—a former high school. 

For the past seventy years, the con- 
gregation occupied a church which was 
no longer able to accommodate the grow- 
ing membership. At first, the pastor, the 
Reverend John McDonald, and the mem- 
bers considered erecting a Christian edu- 
cation building and renovating the old 
church structure. 

When the Lake City high school 
moved to its new building, the Presby- 
terians decided to purchase the former 
school for $15,175. An additional $13,- 
000, plus hours of volunteer labor under 
the direction of Mr. Don Iverson, made 
it possible to convert the school gymna- 
sium into an attractive sanctuary. 
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ABOVE ALL... 
GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THIS MEMORIAL 
THAT LIVES 
FOREVER 


What loftier tribute to the 
memory of a loved one than 
the pure and inspired voice of 
Schulmerich® Memorial Bells! 
A living voice that remembers 
daily and keeps a revered name 
alive forever. Large or small, 
your church welcomes a gift of 
Schulmerich Bells in your own 
name, too .. . now in your life- 
time. Appropriate plaque, if you 
wish. No bell tower needed. 
Write for details. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2890 CARILLON HILL « SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


®Trademark of Bell instruments 
Produced by Schuimerich Carillons, inc, 


witz; P. 16: calligraphy by Arnold 
Nakajima; P. 17: Ken Molino; Pp. 
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hearsed, presented concerts, and taped 
nearly two dozen network radio pro- 
grams. Last month, at the conclusion of 
the meeting, fifty of the group went to 
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Delegates and visitors to European Youth Assembly use earphones to listen to trans- 
lations of addresses into English, French, German, and Swedish. Attending the meet- 


ing were 


1,400 representatives from churches 


in fifteen Evropean countries 


and four hundred visitors from Asia, Australia, Africa, and North and South 
America. Young people, most of them office workers, teachers, and students with 
an average age of 21, spent long hours studying the implications of the conference 
theme for their lives. Before the meeting adjourned, delegates approved a summary 
of their discussions which indicates that they want to tackle afresh the prob- 
lems of Europe in relation to the world. Delegates also went on record as wanting 
more progress in Christian unity, particularly in the matter of intercommunion. 





1,800 European Youth 
Attend Assembly 


One of the largest and most represent- 
ative postwar gatherings of European 
Christian youth occurred this summer 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, where some 
1,800 delegates and visitors attended the 
first European Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly, The twelve-day meeting on the 
theme “Jesus Christ, the Light of the 
World” was sponsored by the Youth 
Department of the World Council of 
Churches. 

In the keynote address, Dr. W. A. 
Visser "t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, urged the 
delegates to relate their faith to the 
problems confronting Europe today. He 
pointed out that Europe finds it diffi- 
cult to adjust to a new world which does 
not regard it as the center of the uni- 
verse. 

He said that Europe is “surprised to 
hear that other continents criticize Eu- 
rope precisely in the name of the very 
values, such as freedom and justice and 
democracy,” that were originally learned 
from European teachers. 
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While some Europeans refuse to ac- 
cept the fact that times have changed, 
and others come to the conclusion that 
Europe no longer has a role to play, 
“only a few seek to create a new image 
of Europe and to discover. how it may 
perform its world task in a different 
way,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft observed. 

Despite the fact that “Christianity 
has been more cynically betrayed in Eu- 
rope than anywhere else,” it is also in 
this continent that many of the purest 
renewals of Christian faith have taken 
place, “some of them in our own time,” 
he said. “God has not said his last word 
in and about Europe,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
declared. 

In a series of suggestions for action, 
the ecumenical leader told the delegates, 
“We must gladly accept the opportunity 
for Europe to play a new role in the 
world—the role of service instead of 
domination. 

“Are we the beat generation in dy- 
ing churches in an exhausted old conti- 
nent? Or are we a real youth movement 
in churches which are being renewed in 
a continent which discovers a new vo- 
cation?” he asked. 


Of People and Places 
PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 








Mr. Reese D. Foster, an elder in First 
Presbyterian Church, Grove City, Ohio, 
has been selected as Air Force Man of 
the community from among the person. 
nel of Lockbourne AFB, Columbus, 
Ohio, by the Community Relations Coun. 
cil of the latter city. A Master Sergeant 
with a seventeen-year record of Air 
Force service, Elder Foster holds a re- 
serve officer captaincy. In addition to his 
duties as an elder, he is chairman of the 
Christian Education committee and as. 
sistant church school superintendent, 
@ The Reverend Fred L. Hudson, pas- 
tor emeritus of the Community Presby- 
terian Church, La Plata, Missouri (the 
Reverend Clyde W. Miller, pastor), re- 
cently marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination. He retired in 1948, but 
still has a part in each Sunday morning 
worship service in the Community 
Church. 

@ Miss Mary J. Kelley recently com. 
pleted seventy-five years as a commuti- 
cant member of Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, East Orange, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Nicholas J. Burggraaff, pas- 
tor). Last month Miss Kelley’s ninety- 
first birthday anniversary was observed 
with a Communion service in her home. 
@ The Reverend Silas G. Kessler, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Hastings, 
Nebraska, and his family were honored 
recently at a reception marking Mr. Kess- 
ler’s twenty-year pastorate in the church. 
He was presented with a fund of over 
$1,500 to be given in his name to a mis- 
sion of his choice. 

@ Mr. Charles Pitts, of Fort Smith, Ar 
kansas, was recently named Mr. Future 
Business Executive at a national conven- 
tion of Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Pitts was an outstanding gradv- 
ate (1960) from the Department ¢ 
Business Administration of The College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. Be- 
fore attending college, he was active in 
the church school and youth groups of 
Central United Presbyterian Church of 
Fort Smith (the Reverend Robert Lowell 
Stone, pastor), and during college he 
also participated in campus Christian 
youth group activities. 

@ The Reverend Henry B. Wooding 
pastor of the Eckington Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C., since 1926, 
and Mrs. Wooding were guests of honor 
recently at a reception in observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 
During the program the couple was pre- 
sented with a generous purse. 
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@Famous Clippo Clown Puppet for 
fun and therapy is built on professional 
principles of weighting and balance. 
Said to be helpful with shyness, stutter- 
ing, stiffened muscles. 15 inches tall; 
nine vertical control strings; beautifully 
designed by Virginia Curtis. $5.95. Or- 
der from her at 233P Los Robles, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


@Amazing new flashlight never 
needs batteries. Recharges by plugging 
into AC electrical outlet. Rugged con- 
struction, high impact plastic case. Ideal 
for car, garage, home, emergency use. 
Won't wear down when not in use. 
$3.59, from Barclay Distributors, Dept. 
J1IFD, 86-24 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 
N.Y. 


® Cleaner and Reactivator is a pow- 
dered bacterial concentrate which 
breaks up solids and grease when flushed 
into septic tanks and cesspools. Saves 
costly pumping and digging. Nonpoison- 
ous, noncaustic. Six-month supply, 
$2.95. Northel Distributors, PL9, Box 
1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


ma NORTHEL * 





@ Willard Thomas Reese, baritone so- 
loist, has recorded “Ten Beloved 
Hymns,” with scriptural introductions, 
for periods of quiet enjoyment in a medi- 
tative mood. Perfect gift for appreciative 
listeners. 12-inch, 33% LP high fidelity 
record, $3.98. Buy direct from Reko Rec- 
ord Company, 179PL Halstead St., East 
Orange, N.J. 


@ Cameos, hand carved from conch 
sea shells, are from a little town near 
Pompeii. White faces on carnelian-col- 
ored background, with antitarnish an- 
tique style furnishings. Bracelet, $5.00; 
brooch-pin, $2.50; pair earrings, $2.50; 
pendant with chain, $3.60, including 
taxes. Cathay Lamp & Importing Co., 
Dept. PL9, 15-116 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ii. 


@ The splendor and pageantry of the 
Olympic Games is colorfully captured 
in this action-packed collection of all- 
different genuine foreign postage stamps. 
Commemoratives, airmails, giant picto- 
rials, and diamond shapes. Only 10 
cents, from H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. 
R-31, Boston 17, Mass. 


Please order direct from the 
sources given and send pay- 
ment with your order. 





DO YOU HAVE A 
“RICH MAN’S” 


Save money on 
~_ 

SIZES 10 to 16 — AAA to EEE 
We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY — 
sizes 10 to 16; widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual and work shoes; 
golf shoes; insulated boots; sox; 
slippers; rubbers; overshoes; shoe 
trees. Also .. . sport shirts in 
your exact, extra-long sleeve 
length. ay perfect fit in your 
hard-to-find size at omazingly 
low cost. Satisfection Guor- 
anteed. Mail only. Write for 

FREE Style Book TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 2850 BROCKTON, MASS. 





1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 


Sensationai bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 100 
finest quality gummed labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 

GIFT BOX. U them on 


oks, cards, etc. 
. SPECIAL— 

E 1 3 DI ° 
ENT ORDERS $2. Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Handy Labels. 
Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1, 

& California. 











Style 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT INTO 
NEW STYLE CAPE OR STOLE 


SEND NO MONEY . SAVE 50% 
Let our custom fur craftsmen restyle your 
old fur coat into an exquisite cape or stole. 


n- 
SEND NOW 


FREE 


NEW 
STYLE BOOK 


ing, mono 

$22.95 complete. All Work 
Guaranteed. We are Bonded 
Fur Specialists. 


; GALAXY FUR CO. 
236 W. 27TH ST., DEPT. 463, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





New! First of its kind! 

600 deluxe, monogram- 

med, gummed, personal 

labels printed with any 

mame and address only 25¢ per set! Padded. 
limit—order as many as you want. 2-Tone 
guarantee Order now! 


> 
~ s” 
No 
gift boxes 10c extra, § for 25c. 
WESTERN STATIONERY, DEPT. MNS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 





WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed and out- 
doors. Spare, or full time, year round. We ek 
$4.50 Ib. dried. We have 29,000 customers. F 
BOOK. Washington Mushroom Industries, Inc., 
Dept. 363, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 
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Add to your 
CHRISTIAN LIBRARY 


LITTLE 
CHILDREN, 
SING TO 
GOD! 


by A. H. Jahsmann and A. W. Gross 
79 easy, instructional songs for ages 
3-7. 56 illustrations, accompaniment. 
Washable cover. $2.95 


Little Visits with God by A. 
Jahsmann and M. P. Simon. For fam- 
ily worship with children, $3.00 


Time and the Rivers by F. Kerigan 
travel adventure novel, $3.00 


The Long Cry by M. Offerle novel 
of Judah and Babylon, $3.00 


Kitty, My Rib by E. Jane Mall 
story of Martin Luther’s wife, $3.00 


At your book store or write Dept. 40-12 


CONCORDIA 
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Supreme in beauty 

and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
Ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co. 


1114 So. 4th St. 
Greenville, Illinois 


E PEWS. PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 








BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY §& 
SIMON 
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By Oren Arnold 


This busy month of September does 
have its compensations. With grade 
schools reopening, young matrons 
throughout America soon lose that hag- 
gard look and appear more rested. 


Autumn brings an urge to rededicate 
ourselves to work, but we also need to 
reinspect our work plans. Here is Daniel 
Webster's counsel: “If we work on mar- 
ble, it will perish. If we work on brass, 
time will efface it. If we rear temples, 
time will crumble them into dust. But if 
we work on immortal minds; if we im- 
bue them with principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellow men, 
we engrave on those tablets something 
which will brighten all eternity.” 

o oO o 

Seems that good friend Forrest Barr 
was telling his Sunday school class about 
the Christian’s armor. He referred to the 
shield of faith and the breastplate of 
righteousness. Then he asked the young- 
sters what Paul called the Word of God. 
When no one answered, he prompted 
them by saying it was something very 
sharp, that cuts. 

“I know, I know,” cried little Bucky 
Hale, “It’s the axe of the Apostles.” 

2 2 Co 

Pastor George Hall jumped on Bud 
Miller, “Haven’t seen you in church 
lately, my friend. I hope you are not 
slipping away from us.” 


“Well, Sir, to tell you the truth,” Bud 
replied, “my young daughter started 
taking harp lessons this fall, and some. 
how I'm not as keen about going to 
heaven as I used to be.” 

2 = ° 

“We must expect change, for it is in. 
evitable,” says Mrs. L. L. Nicholson, of 
Morning Sun, Iowa. “But we can all de- 
cide whether it is to be by consent or 
coercion.” 

o Oo o 

“If I interpret the world needs cor. 
rectly,” says Mrs. Bette Rooney, “what 
the world needs is closer agreement on 
what the world needs.” 

oO oO o 

There are almost 42,000,000 married 
couples in the United States. All of these 
couples expected to find happiness in 
marriage. At least one out of every three 
has failed to do so, because happiness 
cannot be “found” anywhere; it must be 
obtained by hard work. 

° co ° 

“Successful living,” says Dr. Frank 
Bradford, who has achieved it, “is know- 
ing how to be happy in spite of.” 

co o o 


Virtually all of us know how to say 

nothing. We just don’t know when. 
o o o 

Here’s a classic letter to an editor from 
“A Mother.” Its author seems to have 
become anonymous via many reprintings, 
but it can never be reprinted too often, 
for there’s always a new generation: 

“Always we hear the plaintive cry of 
the teen-ager: “What can we do; where 
can we go?” 

“I can make some suggestions. 

“Go home! 

“Paint the woodwork. Mow the lawn. 
Wash the car. Learn to cook. Scrub 
some floors. Repair the sink. Build a 
boat. Get a job. 

“Your parents do not owe you enter- 
tainment. Your town does not owe you 
recreational facilities. 

“The world does not owe you a living. 
You owe the world something. You owe 
it your time and energy and your talents. 

“Help the minister, the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army. Visit the sick. Assist the 
poor. And when you are through—and 
not too tired—read a book.” 

I suggest that all church high school 
departments post that priceless counsel 
on their bulletin boards. 

o a o 

Sure, I like money, and most of the 
things that money can buy. But too many 
such things in a home can quickly de- 
stroy the more priceless things that 
money can’t buy. 
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HE WAS 
A NAZI YOUTH 


(Continued from page 19) 


Kurt is not resentful about his intern- 
ment. He believes he benefited from it. 
“I feel those three years were the turning 
point in my life. Until my arrest, I 
thought the world was going to be pretty 
much what I wanted it to be. For the first 
time I began to look within myself and to 
search for a spiritually satisfying way of 
life. I read avidly, picking up all sorts of 
philosophies of living, and religions, and 
believed in each one as long as I was 
reading about it. But they all seemed to 
lack something.” 

Since Kurt’s English was better than 
that of most of the prisoners, he organ- 
ized English classes, edited a newspa- 
per, and served as camp interpreter. 

Promised release from the camp if he 
could find someone to vouch for him, 
Kurt wrote to Mrs. George Douglas 
Mann, owner and publisher of The Bis- 
marck Tribune, North Dakota’s oldest 
newspaper. Mrs. Mann visited Kurt and 
decided to sponsor him. He was released 
in her care to live in Bismarck and work 
on the paper. 

“Since the U.S. was still at war with 
Germany, and many Bismarck boys were 
overseas, I was afraid of the treatment 
I might receive,” Kurt says. “As far as I 
know, not a word of prejudice was 
spoken against me. I was overwhelmed 
at receiving more than fifteen dinner in- 
vitations into private homes the first 
week.” 

Kurt’s first job at the Tribune was to 
deliver papers on a truck and, having 
never learned to drive, he had three 
accidents during the first week. 

“Who are your drivers lately?” a 
woman asked one morning as she 
banged a board from her ruined fence 
on the Tribune reception desk. Behind 
the desk sat a slender, dark-haired girl, 
Evelyn Klein, a recent high school grad- 
uate. 

“It sounds corny, I know,” Kurt says 
now, “but the first thing I did when I 
walked into the Tribune office was to 
fall in love with the receptionist. Evelyn 
refuses to be flattered, saying that after 
all she was about the first woman I had 
seen in three years. 

“I had never felt shy with women, 
but it took me six weeks to ask for a 
date, and then I wrote her a letter.” It 
was Evelyn’s first date: 

Since ‘Kurt worked from 7 a.m. to 
6 p..t., he had time to run to his apart- 
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In the living room of their barn-red house across the street from the state capi- 
tol grounds, Kurt and Evelyn Peters plan California trip with daughters: Irene, 





fourteen; Lorna, nine months; Iris, eight. Travel and music are family hobbies. 
Evelyn, Irene, and Iris all play the piano; Evelyn sings, Irene plays the violin. 


ment, bathe and dress (but not to eat), 
and hurry to Evelyn’s house. If he sug- 
gested a dinner date, Evelyn, careful of 
his forty-cents-an-hour salary, declined. 
Many a night he returned home starved 
and went to bed with a plate full of 
sandwiches and a book. 

Evelyn was, and is, a well-known 
singer in Bismarck. Kurt walked her to 
and from her singing engagements, 
mostly in churches. This was virtually 
his first contact with the church. As a 
boy, he had no religious life, his parents 
being neither for nor against religion, 
but totally indifferent. Hitler’s “new re- 
ligion” demanded a faith in an “eternal 
Germany” which took the place of faith 
in the eternal Kingdom of God. 

“I must admit my first contact with 
the local church was not too uplifting,” 
he says. “I went with Evelyn to the small 
German-Baptist church in which she 
had been brought up. I was uncomfort- 
able and ill at ease.” Fortunately, Kurt 
got a chance to sample most of the 
churches in town, since Evelyn’s singing 
was much in demand. She was asked to 
return to the Presbyterian Church more 
often than to any other, and both young 
people came to know the pastor, Dr. 
Joseph Bachman. Up to this time Kurt 
had thought it clever to quote Oscar 


Wilde: “I will never arrest my develop- 
ment by committing myself.” But Dr. 
Bachman convinced Kurt that to com- 
mit oneself to the Christian religion was 
not to arrest, but to begin, one’s devel- 
opment. 

“When I first attended the Presbyte- 
rian Church, I was a skeptical weigher 
of philosophies. Dr. Bachman showed 
me that freedom of thought was not 
precluded by a commitment to the 
Church. Rather, within the framework 
of Christian living it was encouraged. 
It gave me the opening to believe, yet 
question.” 

Peters became a churchgoer, a church 
member, an adviser to youth groups; 
later and currently a ruling elder. 

Three months after leaving Fort Lin- 
coln, Kurt was made circulation man- 
ager of The Bismarck Tribune, a posi- 
tion he still holds, despite interruptions 
to join the U.S. Navy; to receive his citi- 
zenship at Sand Point, Idaho; to get 
married; and to obtain a master’s degree 
at the University of Colorado. 

When the war ended in 1945, a friend 
of Kurt’s who was a director of UNRRA 
offered to try to find Kurt’s family. After 
several weeks of travel by jeep, he fi- 
nally located August Peters in the ruined 
city of Hamburg. The apartment house 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. 1 expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
1 found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. PL9-1 
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where the Peters had lived was com- 
pletely leveled. 

“The only thing Dad saved out of all 
the possessions of an entire life was a 
footstool which he had made for my 
mother when he was a young man.” 

Kurt arranged for his father to come 
to Bismarck and eventually learned the 
details of his mother’s death. Ready for 
surgery when one of the innumerable 
bombers swooped down on the city in 
1944, she was evacuated to a nearby 
town in the middle of the night, where 
she died in a small hospital. 

After the war many displaced persons 
from Europe settled in Bismarck. Kurt 
gathered these persons together in an 
evening class which continued for four 
years. It met for three hours three times 
a week to study English, civics, govern- 
ment, and life in the United States. “It 
was a wonderful class,” Kurt says, “made 
up of all ages and religions. All were try- 
ing to build an entirely new life. I was 
proud to see family after family obtain 
citizenship. 

“I think of myself in many respects 
as a very fortunate man,” Kurt says, “be- 
cause of the many things I have been 
able to do.” 

As circulation manager for The Bis- 
marck Tribune, he works with some 
eighty-five newsboys, along with other 
responsibilities involving promotion, per- 
sonnel, traffic, and bookkeeping. 

Five mornings a week, he teaches Ger- 
man in Bismarck Junior College from 
7:15 to 9:30. “Language is my great 
love,” he says. 

As a speaker, Kurt Peters has become 
popular throughout the Middle West. 
He addresses salesmen, women’s groups, 
youth groups. His tightest schedule so 
far was the week before Lent of this 
year. In two days he spoke to three 
national sales executive clubs in Chi- 
cago, Springfield, Illinois, and St. Louis. 
A favorite subject is “The Two Upper 
Rooms,” in which Kurt compares Christ’s 
teachings with those of Karl Marx. Last 
spring he received more than 100 invi- 
tations to deliver commencement ad- 
dresses. He accepted eleven. 

“My activity at Bismarck’s Presbyte- 
rian Church is especially gratifying, be- 
cause I concentrate on young people, 
from the seventh grade up. I teach a 
senior high church school class and am 


responsible for the Sunday night West. 
minster Fellowship meetings.” 

During the last year or so, Sunday 
night programs have examined the 
Christian faith, studied the Christian ap. 
proach to courtship and marriage, and 
discussed careers with speakers from 
many professions. 

Kurt is convinced that Americans 
don't appreciate what they have. He sees 
the principles of Christianity as closely 
linked with the fundamentals of the 
American way of life and its freedoms, 
“A man can make his own decisions in 
the United States. He is not beholden 
religiously to a priest, or nationally to 
a dictator, It takes someone born in an. 
other country to tell Americans what 
they really have.” 

Kurt has fallen in love with the Eng. 
lish language. He enjoys its power, ver- 
satility, and wealth of expression, 
“Words are my tools, my medium of ex 
pression.” 

In spite of an unusually happy mar 
riage and satisfying vocations and avo 
cations, Kurt has an unsatisfied yeam- 
ing—for what, he is not quite sure. Once 
he thought of becoming a minister, and 
some years ago his church offered to 
send him to seminary, but in the end he 
declined. 

Kurt says, “So far I have had little 
time to follow one of the things I like 
to do quite well—that is, write fiction. 
I have an overwhelming desire to be 
myself and put myself on paper, to be- 
come lost in a thought, a situation, a 
dream.” 

There is nostalgia in Kurt’s voice when 
he speaks of far places or of the sea, 
although he lives about as far from both 
oceans as one could get. Sometimes he 
goes to the railroad station just to see 
the trains come in and go out. Family 
vacations are always trips, once to 
Alaska. Now in the planning stage are 
California, and Europe via slow freight 
er. 

There is little indication that Kurt has 
“arrested his development by commit 
ting himself.” He seems rather to be 
growing in many ways, most of which 
stem from his church and are involved 
with young people, as if. he remembers 
his own Nazi misdirection and desires to 
compensate. 

“Kurt Peters does a good job,” the 
Reverend William R. Lindsay, pastor of 
Bismarck’s Presbyterian Church, says. 
“He has real talent with young people. 
When vacation brings some of his for- 
mer church school class members home 
from college, their first stop is Kurt's 
house.” 
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When You Retire 


(Continued from page 15) 


The acceptance of commonplace tasks 
as part of one’s daily routine will do 
more than build an orderly day, more- 
over. It will make the moments of leisure 
meaningful. In other words, sitting in a 
reclining chair can be an utterly boring 
way of spending time, but it is a pleasure 
when used as reinforcement after having 
accomplished something. 

When a newly-retired person has 
oriented himself to his slower-paced 
routine, he is ready to apply himself to 
specific tasks appropriate to his new 
stage of life. One of the things he can 
learn is to say no when others try to 
make use of his time. He should select 
his own works. The opportunities in 
fields of service are boundless. There 


Something else which can add greatly 
to an older person’s peace of mind, and 
to that of his friends and relatives, is an 
alertness toward recognition of limita- 
tions that come with years, and a will- 
ingness to relinquish activities accord- 
ingly. The actual point where one should 
not climb ladders or drive cars, for ex- 
ample, probably cannot be determined. 
But why not go bravely forth to meet 
the situation by giving up hazards a 
little early, and without hurt feelings? 

Making a will is another bit of dis- 
ciplined action which a retired man or 
woman can take. Lawyers report that it 
is astounding how many intelligent peo- 
ple die without having carried out this 
chore, either because they were thought- 
less, or because they kidded themselves 
into feeling that they had forever, and 
would get around to the bothersome job 
eventually. 

When one has made a will, he can 
take other steps to make the final dispo- 





Mother may be ninety, nowadays, and the “children,” sixty-five. 


are so many jobs in the world: little jobs 
for those of limited capacities, bigger 
jobs for those who have the energy to 
carry them out, enormous impossible 
jobs for everyone to chip away at. No 
one in this world needs to worry about 
finding something to do. The thing to 
find is one’s purpose. When that has 
been determined, each day will bring 
its task. 

Economic adjustment is another facet 
of retirement which comes under the 
heading of specific procedures. As one 
man said, “I know I’m not poor; but, 
because I now carry less money in my 
pockets, I feel poor.” The trick here is 
not to let the situation panic you. There 
are not many truly generous old people, 
but under wise retirement living, this 
might be altered. - 
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sition of his affairs easier for his sur- 
vivors. He can make sure that another 
person has access to his emergency 
funds, so that money will be available 
if he becomes too sick to take care of 
the matter himself. He can buy a cem- 
etery lot and make arrangements for a 
simple funeral that will keep someone 
else’s grief from being exploited. 

Together with these ways by which 
one can live constructively, there is the 
large task already referred to—that of 
preparing one’s mind and one’s affairs, 
while one is merely “aging,” for the final 
state of being aged. This isn’t always 
easy, even for retired people who are 
comparatively young. 

Once people drop the habit of keep- 
ing mentally alert, the human mind slips 
readily into a state of lethargy. This is 
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Homeless 
Orphan 
in Korea 
learns of Christ’s love. 


Above is a homeless boy who was 
found begging in the streets of 
Taegu, Korea. He has been cared 
for in a Presbyterian-sponsored or- 
phanage and helped to learn of 
Christ. 

Your Church works around the 
world to win hearts and souls 
through Christian love. 

You can take an important part 
in work like this by purchasing 
Presbyterian Annuities. As long as 
you live, the income will be paid to 
you regularly . . . without fail... 
in amounts up to 7.4% per year, 
depending on your age. 

Your Presbyterian Annuities will 
help advance God’s Kingdom in 
your name down through the ages. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% nd- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find it 


for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, non- | 


fiction. No obligation to buy. Books-On-File, 
Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 


\ Ks 
\ 
Does worship 
have a place 
in your home? 


Has your family met “the One 
who makes a difference”? 


If worship is at present only a 
Sunday morning affair, you can 
make it a daily blessing by estab- 
lishing a family altar. Daily devo- 
tions can well become for your 
family “the tie that binds.” 


The Upper Room can help by 
providing the devotionals for each 
day—a Bible reading, prayer and 
meditation. Over 3,000,000 fami- 
lies use The Upper Room. 


The subscription cost is nominal 
—$1 a year, three years $2—for 
the convenience of bi-monthly 
issues mailed to your home. If you 
already receive The Upper Room, 
remember it as a 
perfect gift for 

any family, or for 
family members 

away from home. 


Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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When You Retire 


(Continued from page 33) 


where those in the “aging” bracket 
should exert themselves—by using their 
minds. They can take advantage of adult 
| education opportunities, and seek out 
| stimulating company. They can read, 
especially in mind-stretching areas, and 
‘do plain old mental exercises, such as 
memory work. How many Psalms do you 
know by heart? Can you sing all the 
stanzas of any hymns? 

Even with the best will in the world, 
however, the older person may not stay 
alert indefinitely. Sometimes elderly peo- 
ple’s memories fail, their energies wane, 
their motives disappear, and powers of 
decision (but not of opposition) atro- 
phy. Even when an older person sees 
paralysis of purpose in a contemporary, 
he often fails to recognize that he, too, 
suffers an immobility which presents 
problems. In an apartment hotel, it is not 
uncommon for two older folk to shake 
their heads over a third and declare 
gravely that “she shouldn't be living 
alone.” 

But how many men and women get 
themselves moved to quarters that are 
suitable for their later days? “I'm going 
to an old people’s home,” many an aging 
one will say. But is he signed up? Has he 
ever visited possible homes? Probably 
not. The practical procedure—if a person 
really intends to be cooperative about 
his old age—would be to hunt up, while 
he can, living accommodations which 
offer the kind of shelter he can tolerate, 
and perhaps even enjoy, in his last years. 
Let him determine what he can afford; 
let him consider the possibilities of medi- 
cal care, and find the degree of privacy 
he needs. Let him decide on the rela- 
tives, friends, church, bank, and other 
agencies he trusts, and there invest the 
authority which will be necessary for 
| making decisions about him after he 
‘cannot make them for himself. And, 
most of all, let him prepare his mind 
\for making his last move without tears 
and without whining. 

Perhaps the most important item on 
a purposeful retirement agenda is to 
check one’s philosophy of life. Some 
people make a start on this kind of 
thinking during their more active years, 
/but many are so completely absorbed 
|by productive effort that they come to 
retirement with a whole set of values 
that must be sloughed off. What a rev- 
elation it is, then, to discover that catch- 











ing the 8:15 is not, after all, the Way to 
transport oneself to heaven. As Carlyle 
put it, “Will all the shoe-wages unde 
the Moon ferry me across into that far 
Land of Light? Only Meditation can, 
and devout Prayer to God.” Or, to quote 
thoughts in the same vein by a mor 
recent writer, T. S. Eliot, retirement May 
be used “to apprehend the point of inter. 
section of the timeless with time” (The 
Dry Salvages, Part V). 

Some may feel, at this point, that phi. 
losophy is for the mystics, and they 
would be right if philosophy had to be 
expressed in words. But since the spirit 
of man is what he lives by, not necessar. 
ily what he says, everyone can, in fac 
must, have a philosophy. And the person 
who is no longer engrossed by the de. 
tails of maintaining his existence is in 
a position to formulate his convictions 
so that he can abide by them conscious. 
ly. John Voris, himself retired, offers the 
following encouragement to those wh 
would grow old gracefully: 

Surely one can find in the gospel 
the source of many benefits particu- 
larly suited to the elderly: confi- 
dence in God's providence, faith in 
the continuance of life after death, 
inspiration to live the abundant life 
while on earth, trust in the dignity 
and value of the individual as a 
child of God and as his co-worker. 
If facing up to the problems of being 

aged seems like a gloomy project for the 
aging years, a retired person may re 
mind himself that honest grappling with 
any difficult situation invariably bring 
with it a sense of buoyant relief and 
self-respect. As the Psalmist has said, 
“Lord make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is; that 
I may know how frail I am.” Instead of 
“retiring to happiness,” people whose 
most active years are over can make a 
challenging job of finding direction for 
themselves. 





INDEX 


An index of the 1959 issues, 
Vol. 12 of PresByTERIAN Lire, has 
been printed for the convenience 
of subscribers. Indexes for 1956, 
1957, and 1958 issues are also 
available. Send 20 cents in stamps 
for each index desired to Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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He did this and that for the baker 
and the druggist and the postmistress. 
He put the money he earned in a 
little cardboard box. 
For a long time he worked, and in 


Jefferson Ames woke up early one 
morning, and he felt very good about 
something. 

“Something good will happen today,” 
he said. “Something special. I wonder 


et ary it is.” Then ws remembered. rene wsiete't 4 Julie played. They 
t was vacation time. even played School. 

bee He thought about all the things he When the little cardboard box was 
death, —_ ee oe i out of bed full of “4 — he eee” Jefter- 

and started doing them. son wrote something on the lid. 
aie He dressed in his red-checked shirt Julie watched him. “What are you 
al and his blue jeans. He ate a big break- writing? she asked. ce se 

; fast, and he petted the cat. ‘I'm writing a note to myself,” Jeffer- 
orker. He called the dog, and they started son said. “Now I'll take the box and hide 
of bane down the road toward Julie’s house. it under my bed.” 
t for the Julie was swinging on her gate. One afternoon, Jefferson and Julie 
se “No school,” said Jefferson. “Let's were playing ball in the meadow. Jcffer- 
ing * play.” son was using a smooth stick for a bat. 
y brings They played Hunters and Bear, Lion When he missed the bal!, he had an 
lief and Tamers and Lion, Good Cowboy and idca. He thought of the money in the 
as sail Bad Cowboy, and suddenly it was noon box under his bed. 
ond, and and time for lunch. “Why don’t I buy a baseball bat?” 
ae After lunch, Jefferson stood in the he s»id. He could hardly wait to get to 
a kitchen dcor and looked out at the birds th» house. 

= in the hemlocks and the pines. iI» knelt and looked under the bed. 
make s There was the box, exactly where he had 


When he looked at the pine trees, 
he thought of Christmas trees, and sud- 
denly he had an idea. 


‘tion for left it. He pulled it out and read the 


writing on the lid. 

“Think—” it said. 

Jefferson thought. 

Think of all the fun you'll have buying 
presents for your mother and your father 


“Ll g> to the grocery store,” he said. 
“Maybe I can work this summer and 
carn money to buy Christmas presents.” 

“Isn't it a little early to be thinking 








— about Christmas?” asked his mother. and your friends. 

E, has “Yes, it is,” said Jefferson, “but I'll Jefferson shoved the little box back 

ience need a long time to earn money to buy 4 under the bed. 

1956, presents to give.” “Tll keep it there until Christmas 
He went to the store. comes,” he said. “It’s a good thing I 

also “You're just the boy for me,” said the wrote that note to myself.” 

amps grocer. “Will you deliver groceries this The next morning, Jefferson woke up 

ESBY- week?” early, and he felt very good about some- 

suild- Jefferson delivered groceries. thing. s 
He went to the butcher's. He cleaned “Something good will happen today, 

nsyl- the counters and meat blocks. he said. “Something special. I wonder 
He went to the barber’s. He swept what it is.” Then he remembered. 

— the floor of the barber shop. It was schooltime again. 
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For a better 
understanding of 
the Scriptures 


EY te EER BORE 


THE RSV CONCORDANCE 
REFERENCE BIBLE brings you the Scrip- 
tures in the language we use today. It helps 
you locate Biblical passages with a 192-page 
concise concordance and list of proper 
names, and more than 75,000 center-col- 
umn references. It also includes 12 maps and 
a presentation page .. . both in color. Bound 
in buckram. Also available in fine leather 
editions priced from $12.50 to $22.50. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK— by Dr, 
Luther Weigle and Ronald Bridges. Two 
leading Bible authorities examine the many 
words that have changed in meaning since 
the King James version of the Bible was 
prepared 350 years ago. They also trace the 
Biblical and archaeological studies that have 
contributed to contemporary revisions of the 
Scriptures. The International Journal of Reli- 
gtous Education calls it “‘...a must for anyone 
who loves either the Bible or the dictionary.” 


THE SHORTER ATLAS 

OF THE BIBLE — by L. H. Grollenberg- 
Photographs, maps and an engrossing text 
give you a detailed account of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries that have increased our 
knowledge of the Scriptures,and help you 
trace Biblical history when and where it 
happened. Ten pages of colored maps, 200 
photographs. Invaluable for Bible scholars 
and laymen alike. 


$900 


$500 


$395 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing house and bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 
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